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Mat for Lamps, Vases, etc. 

Tuts mat, which is shown reduced in size in the accompanying illustration, is 
of white linen edged with two rows of points which are made of narrow linen 
tape. The remaining trimming consists of herring-bone stitch in black silk. 
This mat may be made of any size desired. Arrange the points singly by refer- 
ring to the second illustration, which shows a section of the border of the full 
size. The point: must lie close together around the edge. Trim the points with 
herring-bone stitch in the manner shown by the illustration. The outer row of 
points is‘set in between the double material of the mat and caught with a stitch. 
A strip of linen worked in herring-bone stitch conceals the edge where the second 
is sewed on. 

Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with high blouse waist of lilac mozambique. The 
skirt is cut in large scallops round the bottom, and trimmed with 
two narrow flounces of the same material. A lappet of lace 
insertion, underlaid with lilac ribbon, and bordered with a 
frill of mozambique, is set at the point of each scallop, 
The blouse waist, sleeves, and ends of the sash are 
trimmed in the same manner. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of violet and white 
striped foulard. Both skirt and paletot are 
trimmed with violet and white silk gimp 
and narrow puffs of white foulard. 
White Neapolitan hat trimmed 
with white ribbon and wild flow- 
ers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of light 
gray poplin trimmed with gray 
satin in the manner shown by the 
illustration. Skirt looped up in 
the Watteau style. Gray beret 
with gray feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of green 
and. white figured organdy. Under-skirt of 
green batiste with three flounces. Skirt and 
paletot trimmed with green ribbon. ‘Green silk 
sash. Italian straw hat trimmed with green 
ribbon and wild flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Pink barége dress with high-necked basque-waist, 
with pleated trimming of the same material. Flowing sleeves. 
Sash with loops at the top and long ends, finished with bows, and 

trimmed like the dress. 
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Lame Mat.—Repvucep Size. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


ABUSING THE AGE. 


THOUT doubt no age was ever abused like the present. The habit of 

censuring the times is no recent thing, for signs of its prevalence appear 
in the days of David and Solomon, and of Aristophanes and Seneca. Diogenes 
and Cato are products of every civilization that dissatisfies men with outward 
objects by awakening such hunger and thirst of soul as it can not appease. But 
old as the habit is of condemning the age, it was never so keenly critical, so un- 
mercifully censorious as in our time. Of this spirit Carlyle is a striking illustra- 
tign; and yet it is not seen alone in men of his sturdy build. Men and women 
of every variety of temperament, who have entered into the deeper realities of 
life and then yielded to the natural impressions of subtle instincts, have united 
in judgment upon the age. 

No one can deny that these stern critics have some truth in their 
favor. The wrongs which they denounce, the enormities they ex- 
pose, no less than the evils disguised under the reconciling 

forms of fashion and conventional usage, are formidable 
realities which it were sheer folly to question. This ad- 
mitted, it is nevertheless true that certain thinkers of 
the day make most unreasonable demands on the 
age by expecting too much of its intellect and 
religion. We do not ask them to abate their 
ideals, but they would be much wiser and 
more useful men if, while holding up 
a high standard, they were more 
considerate of human infirmity, 
more lenient in their estimates 
of the difficulties obstructing the 
progress of reform, and more 
charitable in their comments on 
the world’s tardiness in availing 
itself of ready means of improve- 
ment. A precocious develop- 
ment of society is no more desir- 
able than a precocious development of individ- 
uals, and least of all should we covet it in polit- 
ical and social systems. If all goodness is of the 
nature of ‘‘leaven,” that slowly permeates the 
mass—if even the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven” is con- 
tent to grow as a ‘‘ mustard seed’’—we should certainly not de- 
mand haste in the.advance of humanity as related to political and 
social ethics. Haste is pretty sure to fall into spasms. And 
spasms, in behalf of intelligence and virtue, are quite as disas- 
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ying for the intellectual 
e age. 


and upon the world. We are clamorous for 
quick and long strides toward the goal we are 
eager to gain. People were never as restless un- 
der the restraints of Providence. Law is too 
slow and Justice too forbearing for our impetu- 
ous passions. Impulse has no vent in chivalry 
and crusades, but turns in fierce strength upon 
its own vitals. ‘Through it all, however, human 
nature is destined to emerge ; and hence, amidst 
the painful perplexities and gross iniquities that 
abound, we never had as much reason to hope in 
humanity and to trust in Providence. 





TO TIMID WORKERS. 


Tue smallest things may work for good ; 
For every glistening drop of dew 

That rounds without the bordering wood 
In nature hath a part to do. 

Its pearl may win a flower to birth, 
The blossom thrive and scatter seeds, 
And year by year the nursing Earth 
With its fair children plant*the meads ; 
Till keen-eyed Notice find the flower 

A usé as well as beauty hath, 

That in the fibre lives a power, 

When drops the circlet on the path. 
*Twill lead to wider thought the world 
While minist’ring to growing need; 

And Use on Nature’s flag unfurled, 
E’en heart-locked Prejudice will read. 
Then think not thou a little act 

Too slight to lend a noble fact. 
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WHOLESOME INDIFFERENCE. 


g tyecnnee may be too much as well as t06 little 

care of the health. An overanxiety in re- 
gard to the condition of the body or the mind 
even will produce the very ailment feared. 
Men of science tell us that if the attention is 
fixed with a persevering solicitude upon any 
corporeal organ or its function, however sound 
may be the condition of the one or perfect 
the performance of the other at first, disorder 
and disease will finally ensue. In a word, if 
any one cares to try the experiment, he can 
create a malady for himself at his pleasure—or 
rather, it should be said, his pain. Physiolo- 
gists explain the modus operandi very satisfac- 
torily. They say that with the direction of 
that act of the mind, attention, there flows a 
current of nervous fluid to the corporeal part, 
which becomes in consequence excited to an 
increased degree of vitality. This involves nec- 
essarily greater activity of the circulation, and, 
in fact, of all the organic functions. With each 
repetition of the mental act there is increased 
physical motion, until finally there is excessive 
irritability, congestion, inflammation, disease, 
and, of course, perverted faculty. 

A perfect state of health—the mens sana in 
eorpore sano, the sound mind in the sound body 
—implies, with a complete performance of the 
function of each, a total indifference to its 
mode of action, When the attention is power- 
fully drawn to, and a solicitude felt about, the 
means by which any ordinary physical or men- 
tal result is accomplished, it is certain that 
there is either disease or a state of irregular 


-activity which will lead to it. 


Hypochondriacs and nervous people, who are 
so often bantered about their ceaseless ailments, 
are more entitled to our sympathy than deserv- 
ing of ridicule. Though termed imaginary suf- 
ferers, they are real ones, and, however fictitious 
may have been the original cause of their state, 
it could not long have existed without producing 
a genuine malady. 

It is essential to health to be indifferent to 
it. A perfectly sound person should, for ex- 
ample, be unconscious of the possession of a 
stomach. It has been carefully packed away 
out of sight and reach by nature, and it was 
never intended to be revealed to the conscious- 





ness of its possessor. It only discloses itself to 
the disordered and diseased by various agita- 
tions, internal revolutions, noisy grumblings, 
and othér uneasy reminders of its disturbed ex- 
istence; ."To the perfeetly healthy it gives not 
the test hint of its presence. 

If the: th-were faithfully applied 
to the education of the young, and strictly 
obeyed by:those more advanced in life, this un- 
consciousness .of :physical. and mental action, 
which is the ideal of wholesomeness, would be 
general. With a vigorous constitution, and an 


| habitual regard to hygienic rules, there would 


be no occasion, as there would be no desire, to 
watch the»performance of any function. We 
should all at first conform strictly to that regu- 
larity of exercise, mental and bodily, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking, and chaste restraint 
of appetite and passion, inculcated by nature, 
and then yield ourselves up unreservedly to the 
comfortable state of ‘‘ wholesome indifference,” 





LONG VACATIONS. 


HE practice of putting all the school holi- 
days into one lump is becoming more and 
more common. ‘The year is now generally di- 
vided into eight months of study and four of 
idleness. This is about as rational as the Irish- 
man’s plan of feeding his pig one day and starv- 
ing it the next, that the pork may have a streak 
of lean alternating with a streak of fat. 

There is undoubtedly a convenience to teach- 
ers, and sometimes to parents, in the long single 
vacation, as it affords opportunity for prolonged 
visits to the country and distant voyages. 
Schools, however, should be, we suppose, reg- 
ulated in accordance with the interests of the 
pupil, and not of master and mistress. We can 
not believe that this complete separation of 
work and play is beneficial to the young. Their 
organization requires a daily alternation of the 
two, and without it there can be neither physic- 
al nor intellectual health. ‘Too much or too 
little of either is equally injurious. With the 
prevalent system of concentrating all the study 
in eight, and all the idleness in four months of 
the year, the brain of the child is at the one 
time overworked, as it is underworked at the 
other. Daily moderate exercise is as essential 
to mental as to bodily health. It is a fatal er- 
ror to suppose that prolonged idleness is bene- 
ficial to any soundly-constituted youth. Not 
only is regular occupation of the mind essential 
to its own health, but to that of the physical 
frame with which it is so closely allied. 

An harmonious action of all parts of the 
human system should be preserved in accord- 
ance with their natural relation. It is absurd to 
attempt to separate the thinking from the mov- 
ing being, and to provide for the one without 
regard tothe other. Their mutual dependence 
is such that they must both be upheld by a com- 
mon and simultaneous care. The prevailing 
school system, which gives exclusive regard to 
the forcing of the intellect during two-thirds 
and throws it out to waste the rest of the year, 
is just the absurdity of attempting to do what 
nature forbids. By a less unequal distribution 
of study and play we are convinced that more 
telling work could be got out of the child, and 
more enjoyment secured for him, than by the 
present system of concentrating all the labor in 
eight and idleness in four months. ‘The effect 
upon his physical and intellectual health would 
be equally invigorating. 

The plan we would propose implies the neces- 
sity of daily systematic exercise, both mental 
and bodily, which we believe to be in accord- 
ance with the human organization and essential 
to its well-being. We suggest that the months 
of holiday be equally distributed throughout 
those of work, so that each day may have its fair 
share of both. The school hours might thus be 
diminished from six to four, running from 10 to 
2 instead of from 9 to 3. The protracted te- 
dium of constraint, hard work, and hard bench- 
es, universally complained of, would thus be 
brought into a more endurable limit. Children 
who are now so clamorous for holidays, as they 
may well be—for the present system exhausts 
their patience and endurance—would be con- 
tent to pursue an even tenor of daily but mod- 
erate study, unwearied by protracted labor and 
indifferent to long vacations, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Y DEAR ALCIBIADES,—Yon tell me 
that you consider yourself a gentleman, 

and that you hope you know what becomes a 
gentleman. I sincerely hope so too; but I 
know of no word more misunderstood or more 
curiously misapplied. The old proverb says 
that manners make the man. But surely it.is 
agreed that they make the gentleman, Taking 
the word in the large sense, as the whole con- 
duct of a man in every relation, you may cer- 
tainly tell a gentleman by his manners. In- 
deed, although the word can not be very pre- 
cisely defined, it has reference to a human 
quality as subtle as aroma in flowers. There 
may be fine, manly, moral, trusty persons to 
whom the word gentleman does not exactly 
apply. But you can see from that very fact 
how easy it is to strain and misapply the word, 
and describe a foolish, finnikin, point-device 





Sir Percie Shafton as a gentleman; which is 
a ludicrous mistake, 

Shakespeare is very fond of. hitting this 
pseudo gentleman. Osric in Hamlet is one of 
them. He comes bursting in upon the moody 
Prince, and reveals himself in the manner in 
which he speaks of Laertes: ‘Sir, here is, 
newly come to Court, Laertes; believe me, an 
absolute gentleman, full-of most excellent dif- 


ferences, of very. soft’ society, and great show-~ 


ing. Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is 
the card or; calendar of gentry; for -you shall 
find in him the continent of what part a gen- 
tleman would see.” This’ was the, Euphuistic 
strain of the time which caricatured truth as 
Osric caricatured the gentleman, and . which 
Hamlet humorously satirizes in his reply. So 
in ‘*a certain Lord” whom Hotspur describes, 
the hero who, ‘* ’twixt his finger and his thumb,” 
held a pouncet-box, and who deplored the un- 
mannerly bringing of a corse ‘‘betwixt the 
wind and his nobility,” there is a sketch of the 
same kind of gentleman, Yet nowhere more 
plainly than in Shakespeare will you find an in- 
dication of the true quality which the word 
gentleman intends to describe, 

Yet the modern idea of gentleman is perhaps 
better than that of Shakespeare's time. He 
was then a hero of chivalric manners; but 
his heroism consisted of personal courage and 
skill, and his chivalry hardly included absolute 
respect for women. Indeed, if the old theory 
of woman was that of a slave, chivalry was 
merely the reaction and made her a goddess. 
In neither was she an equal companion. In 
the time of Richard II. in England, as Mr. 
Charles Stuart Parker tells us in a late essay: 
‘Gentlemen took care that their sons should 
learn ‘courtesy,’ to ride, sing, play upon the 
lute and virginals, perform feats of arms, dance, 
carve and wait at table, where they might heed 
the conversation (sometimes French or Latin), 
and study the manners of great men.” And 
about the year 1500 a gentleman is represented 
as saying: ‘‘To blowa neat blast on the horn, 
to understand hunting, to carry a hawk hand- 
somely, and train it, that is what becomes the 
son of a gentleman; but as for book-learning, 
he should leave that to louts.” 

My dear Alcibiades, there are many of you 
gay youth to-day at Newport and Saratoga who 
practically hold the same view. At any rate, 
you are very apt to leave book-learning to louts. 
And what happens? ‘Those whom you call 
louts leave you in the lurch in the battle of life. 
Schiller said that genius was diligence. And 
in Germany to-day, as Matthew Arnold tells us 
in his admirable report upon the schools and 
universities of the Continent, the educated men, 
whether louts or not, bear away the prizes in 
trade as in every other career. Nor is this a 
new thing, for Roger Ascham said—Lady Jane 
Grey’s tutor—‘* The fault is in yourselves, ye 
noblemen’s sons, and therefore ye deserve the 
greater blame, that commonly the meaner men’s 
children come to be the wisest councilors and 
greatest doers in the weighty affairs of this 
realm,” 

But the modern theory of the gentleman is 
truer, because it discards caste altogether. That 
is to say, it does not make the gentleman a re- 
sult of rank and class, but wholly of character 
and manner. I shall not deny the value and 
result of training. There is no reasvii that the 
care which by thought, and labor, and persist- 
ence develops finer fruit and animals should 
not develop finer men. Manners are indeed 
the result of training ; but, of course, there must 
be the substance to be trained. The modern 
theory requires that the gentleman shall be for 
use, not merely for ornament, as formerly. 
Shakespeare’s gentleman could not help feeling 
that the only fit labor for gentle hands was that 
of the field or the tourney. We moderns hold 
it may be that of the field, but in another sense. 
I speak now of the better idea, not of Harry 
Diamond's, and Ned Turquoise’s, and the 
Pounds, and Hundredweights. They are of 
the pouncet-box gentry. It is not our theory 
that a gentleman does nothing elegantly ; but 
that, although an idler may be a gentleman, a 
man is so much the more a gentleman as he 
adds to his true courtesy true usefulness, But 
we must not topple over upon the other side. 
A scavenger is not necessarily a gentleman be- 
cause he is useful; but a man, of whatever gen- 
tleness of manner, who despises him Because he 
is a scavenger is not a gentleman. 

For it is not in the manner only, I think, 
that the gentleman shows himself, but in the 
union of feeling and manner. Perhaps the 
basis of the gentleman is not merely good feel- 
ing, but humility. In this view gentlemanli- 
ness becomes what would be called a Christian 
grace. It is the instinctive apprehension of 
the divine element in man. For who knows— 
such is the mystery of divinity—that the very 
God may not be masking in che most squalid 
form? I advise you, my dear Alcibiades, to 
free your mind of the technical and traditional 
conception of the gentleman ; for if you model 
yourself by that, you will probably end in the 
pouncet-box or the dandy like George IV., or 
Brummel, or D’Orsay. I wish I knew who 
first called George IV. the first gentleman in 
Europe. It was the most exquisite sarcasm. 
I have never been able to discover that he had 
a single trait of the gentleman, except that he 





wore clean clothes. At least they were so ex- 
ternally.. But I have grave doubts whether, if 
we had climbed a trée and broken.into his 
chamber at Carlton House, and had. seen. the 
potentate doing what,N. P. Willis. declared 
that he climbed a tree‘and saw President Lin- 
coln do in, the: White House—I have, I say, 
grave doubts whether— But let it suffice that 
his.coat was clean. That was much,more than 
his soul was.or his manners, And if I were 
Mr. Disraeli, Prime Minister of England to-day, 
I would recommend my liege lord Champagne 
Charlie, Prince of Wales, to study. carefully 
the biography of his great uncle, and to ayoid 
his example in every particular... 

Indeed I would urge upon that Prince, and 
upon you, Prince Alcibiades, and; upon all the 
princes of my acquaintance, to become familiar 
with the example of Mr, Joseph Paice, of Bread- 
street-hill, merchant, and one of the Directors 
of the South Sea Company, who was a subject 
of King George IV. I imagine him, for the 
surviving records are very scanty, and yet we 
can reconstruct him from a few hints, as fully 
as Cuvier or Owen could reconstruct an animal 
from a bone or two—I imagine him as having 
some of the general appearance of one of the 
milder and juicier of old Quaker merchants, 
such as we have all known—a hale, smooth- 
faced, large, benignant, quiet-spoken man. His 
brief biography says that he was bred a Presby- 
terian; but I perceive that he belonged to the 
broadest church, and I don’t believe he supposed 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was guing 
to perdition because he did not go to the Pres- 
byterian meeting. Indeed I can fancy Mr. 
Paice sitting in his pew on a tranquil summer 
Sunday afternoon, near the window, and while 
the worthy pastor pounds away on the pulpit 
cushions, hearing the pleasant music of hymns 
from another church or chapel of another faith, 
perhaps some of the beautiful verses of Charles 
Wesley, and inwardly smiling with satisfaction 
as he thinks of the great host of believers, all 
marching under their own banners to the same 
bourne. 

But I do wrong to obtrude any crude fancy 
of mine upon the lovely sketch of him that re- 
mains to us, and which has always seemed to 
me one of the most delightful portraits of the 
true gentlenian. Sir Philip Sidney, the gentle- 
man of an earlier day, is not more delicately, 
more tenderly, more perfectly described by 
Fulke Greville, than Joseph Paice by his biog- 
rapher. ‘I have seen him,” says my author, 
‘¢stand bareheaded—smile if you please—to a 
poor servant girl while she has been inquiring 
of him the way to some street, in such a pos- 
ture of unforced civility as neither to embarrass 
her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, 
of it. He was no dangler, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, after women, but he rev- 
erenced and upheld in every form in which it 
came before him, womanhood. Ihave seen him 
—nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market- 
woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of 
fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a countess. 
To the reverend form of Female Eld he would 
yield the wall (though it were to an ancient 
beggar-woman), with more ceremony than we 
can afford to show our grandams, He was the 
Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or 
Sir Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or 
Tristans to defend them. ‘The roses that had 
long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those 
withered and yellow cheeks.” 

Joseph Paice lived and died a bachelor. 
But he owed this ‘exquisite courtesy to the 
beautiful girl to whom he paid his addresses, 
and who died early in their courtship. It 
seems that she had heard him—it was in his 
youth, of course—‘‘rating a young woman” 
who had brought home his cravats unseason- 
ably—it was in the age of Brummell—and she 
said, If J were a poor girl and had been be-" 
lated in bringing home cravats ‘‘ what sort of 
compliments should I have received?” That 
just rebuke developed all his courtesy. It dis- 
sipated the thin cloud that obscured his true 
gentlemanliness or gentility. It seems to me 
that his politeness to the poorest woman was 
really an act of humility. He did not patron- 
ize‘her. His manner was not a pouncet-box be- 
tween her and his nobility. It was a simple 
pushing aside of all kinds of thorny hedges of 
convention so that he and all whom he ad- 
dressed stood together upon their pure human- 
ity. 

"ie you, and the other princes your compan- 
ions, wish to read this biography, it will not oc- 
cupy your attention more than a quarter of an 
hour, but it will enrich your memory and imag- 
ination forever. You will find it in the Essay 
of Elia upon ‘Modern Gallantry”—Elia, who 
was a gentleman of the same old school. How 
many of that school do you find at Newport this 
year? How many who are as courteous to Mrs. 
Tilbury’s maid as to Mrs. Tilbury, and whose 
conduct to their washer-women cheers those hard 
workers with real haman sympathy? I like to 
believe that Joseph Paice, as he read Edmund 
Burke, for I am very sure that he did read him, 
remembered Burke's answer to some one who 
expressed surprise upon seeing him touch his 
hat to a footman. ‘Sir, would you have me 
outdone in courtesy by a footman?” My dear 
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Alcibiades, I should feel surer that Sir Walter | 
Raleigh was a gentleman if I knew that he had | 
respectfully handed an orange girl over the ken- 
nel, than I do now when I merely know that he 
laid his satin cloak across a puddle for the 
Queen to step over. If I wish to know whether 
you are a gentleman I shall ask your washer- 
woman, not the rich and fair Miss Lapis Lazuli 
to whom I hear that you are devoted. 
Your well-wisher, 
An Oxtp BacHELor. 





HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 


REFRIGERANTS. 
this heated term, when cooling devices are 

eagerly sought after, we are persuaded that a 
record of the latest novelties in this direction will 
interest our readers quite as much as the newest 
styles of bonnets and fichus. : 

A correspondent asks if the upright refrigera- 
tor is superior to the old-fashioned ice-chest. 
We think it is. The closet-shaped refrigerator 
is constructed on scientific principles. Cold air 
descends, consequently the compartment for ice 
is placed at the top, producing a cold, dry atmos- 
phere in the provision chambers below, instead 
of the damp, heavy air common to the flat chest. 
Meats and fruit should not be placed on melting 
ice, as this hastens instead of arresting decay. 
The strongest-flavored fruit should be placed at 
the bottom. Zinc-lined refrigerators should be 
washed once a week with saleratus water. 

The ‘‘ Zero Refrigerator” is highly commend- 
ed. The ice and provision chambers do not 
communicate. Thus no hot air reaches the ice 
except when the door is opened for putting in 
more ice. ‘The drippings of the ice are retained 
and drawn off by a faucet. When the ice is 
kept clean this serves for drinking-water. House- 
keepers will appreciate this arrangement, as there 
is no water spilled on the floor. An excellent 
wine-cooler is attached. The ‘‘ Zero” is made of 
wood, grained in imitation of oak. It is lined 
with zine, filled in with charcoal. The faucet 
and castors are silver-plated. ‘The price ranges 
from $27 to $55. 

An excellent refrigerator for family use is call- 
ed the ‘‘Excelsior.” It is a tall closet with 
double doors. The ice compartment, across the 
upper part, has an iron corrugated bottom, with 
openings at the side for the cold air to descend 
and force up the light, hot air. There are tinned 
wire shelves below for vegetables, fruit, and 
meat. A pipe at the back conducts the water 
into a basin underneath. A medium-sized re- 
frigerator of this patent is sold at $37. The 
smallest size, with a single door, is $18. 

The Nonpareil is very similar to the refrigera- 
tor just described, but is made in a greater variety 
of sizes. One suitable for a small family is sold 
for $16. The largest size, worth $58, has a 
wine-cooler attached, with separate lock and key. 

A small, compact ice-cupboard, called the 
**Zero milk, wine, and water cooler,” is in- 
valuable to families boarding in private houses. 
It is about twenty inches high and twelve wide, 
is made of japanned tin, zinc lined, with char- 
coal between. A block of ice is put in at the 
top. The wine-cooler beside it has a separate 
lock. Below these are apartments for water and 
milk jars. It is used in nurseries for keeping 
milk sweet, and in dining-rooms for preserving 
desserts cool and fresh during the earlier courses 
of dinner. Price $15. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


The ‘‘ Arctic” is considered one of the best 
ice-cream freezers. It revolves by means of a 
fly-wheel. A long beating-knife inside turns at 
the same time, and cuts the cream as it freezes, 
making it smooth. A new freezer, much used 
in France, has just been introduced here. The 
can containing the cream is placed inside a larger 
cylinder filled with ice and salt; both are then 
placed on an iron frame, and by means of a 
crank they are moved together in a steady rotary 
motion. The outside cylinder is covered with a 
felt cloth, and is handsome enough to be brought 
to the dining-room. ‘The “rotary” freezer is 
well adapted to making water-ices, frozen fruits, 
and Champagne frappé, as the constant plunging 
of the fluid makes it freeze smoothly without 
flakes. Four minutes is the time required. The 
price is $5 for a fieezer holding three quarts. 


ICE-PITCHERS 


The greater part of the ice-pitchers now in 
use are lined with a mixture of nickel silver and 
Britannia. These different metals act upon each 
other in the water and corrode. It is said that 
water remaining four hours in such pitchers is 
deleterious to health, and in twenty-four hours 
the metallic poison is perceptible to the taste. 
We have been shown some pitchers with a seam- 
less lining made from one piece of metal without 
soldering that are not open to this objection. 
The porcelain-lined pitcher is also commended 
by high authority as free from any thing poison- 
ous or injurious. The enamel is very durable, 
and is easily kept clean. Still another pitcher 
has a galvanized iron plate inserted in the bot- 
tom, which makes it very strong and impervious 
to the sharp lumps of ice that careless servants 
are prone to thrust into it. Pitchers of white 
metal, heavily plated with silver, may be bought 
at from $8 to $25. Ice-urns of the same metal 
range from $30 to $40. Servants should be in- 
structed to partially fill a pitcher with water be- 
fore putting in the ice. 

An improved wine-cooler has a cylinder for 
the bottle separated by a partition from the ice. 
A partial covering at the top conceals the ice in 
the basin. In plated silver the price is $10. 


FANNING-MACHINE. 


| producing a pleasant breeze. 
: pleasant recreation in the new machine, as it re- 





Before leaving the appliances for keeping cool 


we must mention a novel fanning-machine in- 
vented by a Frenchman residing here. It is a 
succession ef broad, flat plates of tin, painted 
green, and arranged circularly.on a frame. An 
arm at the side is moved by the motion of the 
foot in the same way that the sewing-machine 
is worked. This makes the fan revolve rapidly, 
Invalids find a 


quires but little effort to run it, but it will scarce- 
ly supersede palm-leaf fans, as the price is $18. 


PLATED WARE. — 


Among a dozen kinds of cork-screw the most 
ingenious has a long siphon with a faucet at the 
top, by which a glass of Champagne may be 
drawn from a bottle, and the remainder kept 
closed to prevent effervescence. The price, when 
silver-plated, is from $3 to $6. We saw also long 
slender forks for taking olives and foreign pickles 
out of long-necked jars. The pickles are caught 
by a spring, which serves afterward to project 
them on the plate. <A great assistance in carv- 
ing is a silver ring with a handle for holding the 
large bone of a joint instead of making punctures 
in the meat with a fork. There were silver ice- 
tongs: with sharp claws, and. cheese-scoops with 
slides to propel the cheese into the plate; pie- 
forks with one prong sharpened at the side to 
cut pastry; lobster-scoops and slender, narrow 
spoons, well-shaped for digging out the dainty 
morsels so dear to epicures. A plated crumb- 
tray opened with hinges. Inside was a crumb- 
brush of soft bristles, the back mounted with 
silver. 

WOODEN WARE, 

On another counter was displayed innumerable 
articles of whitewood and box. Guests at wood- 
en weddings need never be at a loss to select 

ifts. Here were bread-trenchers of white- 
wood with ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread” 
in illuminated letters on the rim, and others, 
oval-shaped, ornamented in the beautiful Swiss 
carving with wreaths of wheat. The price 
ranges from $3 up to $20. Cheese platters were 
shown with porcelain landscapes inside the rim, 
and butter-dishes with Bohemian centres and 
covers. <A breakfast-trencher was furnished with 
egg-cups and salt-stands. There were salad cas- 
ters for oil and vinegar, with salad spoon and 
fork to match, napkin rings of Swiss carving, 
and cracker jars with frosted glass lining, sugar- 
scoops, and table-mats of wood of contrasting 
colors. 

TIN WARE. 


Further on we came to the “‘ tin wedding” ta- 
ble. The first attraction for us was the Cinder- 
ella slippers of polished tin for the bride, and the 
jewelry worn on that occasion, a tin brooch and 
ear-rings with illuminated centre. The more 
useful articles are all kinds of pans and basins 
moulded from solid sheets of tin without seams ; 
pie and bread pans with perforated bottoms to 
bake the lower crust thoroughly; an egg-whip 
of steel springs, light and effectual; a rack for 
holding fruit jars, useful in canning fruit; ice- 
cream moulds in, pyramids, and in small figures 
for the saucer; fluted moulds for pudding, small 
enough for ‘‘ pudding for two” or large enough 
for a dozen; pie-moulds that open with a hinge, 
leaving a fluted crust around the e-pie ; ja- 
panned tin toilette sets; and, for the little folks, 
a table tray that fits to the side of the table and 
protects the cloth. A seasonable novelty is a 
pea and bean sheller. The peas are put into a 
hopper at the top, whence they pass through rub- 
ber rollers operated by a crank. The pods fall 
out in one direction, and the peas in another 
with great rapidity. A bread-kneader consists 
of a tin basin screwed to a table. Inside a 
wooden roller or stirrer is attached by which 
bread is made with great dispatch and without 
using the hands. Price $3. Vegetable scoops 
were shown us for shaping vegetables for soup, 
and a lemon-racer to scallop a bit of lemon for a 
glass of lemonade; a fluted knife for ornament- 
ing potatoes before frying, and an ingenious 
knife for stringing beans. A ham-knife has a 
saw on one side; and a pair of nippers, invented 
by Soyer, disjoints the sinews of fowls. 

Next we came to laundry utensils—polishing- 
irons, self-heating, with leather-bound handles, 
and quilling, fluting, and puffing irons. The 
best crimping and fluting machine has brass roll- 
ers, heated inside, and turned with a crank. 

Another new idea to us was the excellent pa- 
pier-maché basins and pails for kitchen use. 
These are very light, they do not corrode, and 
may be thrown about like wood without break- 
ing. 

MAJOLICA. 


Traveled people who have seen the antique 
majolica porcelain abroad say that the Minton 
majolica imported here copies the original faith- 
fully. One of the handsomest pieces of this ware 
in the country is a large vase for a conservatory. 
The blue-lined bowl is for gold-fish, with an in- 
ner row for flowers, and a fountain in the cen- 
tre. Price $200. A fruit-service with leaf de- 
sign attracts attention. It has mounted com- 
posts, grape-dishes, cake-platters, and a dozen 
plates. $50 is asked for these. A pair of cor- 
nucopia vases that match this set are of the fine 
Minton ware, valued at $75. A basket for bon- 
bons is $18. Another fruit-service represents 
pine-apples; on a third different fruits are paint- 
ed on each piece in the set. A dish for game- 
pie has an inner dish of coarse porcelain in 
which the pie is baked. The outside is a beau- 
tiful specimen of majolica, with a hunting-scene 
moulded on the cover. Price $18. Candle- 
sticks of classic design were shown us, with 
brackets for boudoirs, and jardinitres of gray 
bright colors, substantial enough to endure ex- 
posure to the weather on piazzas and in the gar- 
den. A "m= on mounted on a column had a 
medallion bass-relief of majolica representing sea- 
nymphs and dolphins, . wae 





GARDEN SEATS. 


Fanciful garden seats of majolica were shown 


us. A comic affair is a little negro sitting down 
with the seat resting on’his head. The half-bent 
position, the red, grinning lips, and the inquiring 
expression of the ebony face, were wonderfully 
natural. 

In another department we were shown bronzed 
iron chairs, entirely impervious to the weather, 
and too stout to be easily blown over. A com- 
fortable sofa for the garden or lawn has a wood- 
en, springy seat with bronzed iron back, in a pat- 
tern of fern leaves. Price $37. Light folding- 
chairs, easily portable, with slight frames of 
painted iron and seats of finest cane, are sold at 
$8 the single chair. A lawn settee of French 
fancy has an adjustable back that faces either way 
like railroad seats. A canopy, folded or spread 
by a pulley, affords protection from the sun or 
a passing shower. Price $60. Rustic divans, 
chairs, vases, and hanging baskets are shown of 
coarse woods in their natural state, with stems 
of knotted vines and twisted branches. Pine 
burs are pasted on the smooth surfaces. 

A circular stand of bronzed iron for flower-pots 
is of pyramidal shape. A garden table of carved 
wood, with a vase in the centre and a self-acting 
fountain, is marked $175. Jardiniéres of En- 
glish glazed tiles are selected for choice flowers 
in the centre of a mound. On the white porce- 
lain ground are blackberry wreaths or grape- 
vines in natural colors. Price, singly, $20. A 
pretty edging for garden borders is made of 
earthenware in imitation of branches of coral. 
The bright red color affords a pleasant contrast 
to the monotonous rows of box with which flow- 
er-beds are surrounded. 

For information given we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs, WinDLE & Co.; Epwarp 
D. BassForp; Lewis& Concer; Batt, BLack, 
& Co. ; and Davis Cottamore & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE young Cretan girl who fought so gallant- 
ly in the revolution, and had five hundred men 
under her command, is named ANTONOUSA Kas- 
TONOPOULO. Miss K. is nineteen, rather pretty, 
smokes cigarettes, but can not read. 

—MENOTTI GARIBALDI is about to marry a 
young lady of Padua, named ITaLia BEDESCHINI. 

—GEoRGE Exior’’ (Mrs. Lewes), is great- 
ly pleased with the brilliant success of the 
“Spanish Gipsy.’? She thinks it by far her best 
work, and says it cost more labor. 

—Mr. BuRLINGAME and the MANDARINS are 
going to Auburn to have a private little visit 
with Mr. SzwarpD; after which to Niagara, 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, thence to 
Boston, where a grand entertainment awaits 
them, and where, ‘far into the night, under the 
brilliant le ey amidst the bounding of 
Champagne corks, they will behold how the de- 
scendants of the Puritans emulate and perpetu- 
ate the ascetic virtues of their forefathers.” Mr. 
B. and the Manchus (who are not cannibal man- 
chewers) sail for Europe on the 18th inst. 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOW, we feel quite authorized 
to say, is not the author of the following verse. 
That gentleman is now in England, and never as- 
sociates with persons whose conversation is de- 
voted to that noble animal, the horse: 

If lovely maidens will display 
Their charms so freely to beholders, 

What wonder sporting men should say 
They're winning by a neck and shoulders? 

Mr. Lon@reLiow has been invited, specially, 
by the Queen, to make her a little visit, and is 
the first poet or literary man from America who 
has been thus honored by royalty. 

—Mlle. ScHNEIDER, the present reigning star 

in the comical musical firmament of Paris, who 
receives $500 a night for interpreting ‘‘La Grande 
Duchesse,”’ is described as a fair, stout woman, 
with light brown luxuriant hair, shoulders as 
broad as those of a dragoon, a short neck, a 
waist that no one could clasp, except in a fig- 
urative sense, and wonderfully brilliant eyes 
which last she uses to produce her greatest ef- 
fects. Her costumes are something startling, 
the state robes in which she appears in the sec- 
ond act glittering with diamonds, and the gold- 
embroidered train, trimmed with ermine, requir- 
ing all the strength of the black pages to sup- 
port. 
—For the first time in the history of an 
American college the first prize was taken at 
the last commencement at Harvard by a col- 
ored youth, RicHaRD THEODORE GREENER, of 
the junior class, the son of a poor woman in 
Boston, who fitted for college at Oberlin and 
Andover, and who is said to be a natural ora- 
tor. His gestures were very graceful, his voice 
musical and flexible, and his whole bearing ad- 
mirable. 

—The Princess DE LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE has 
presented to the French Government the piece 
of ground on the Mount of Olives, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, is the very spot on which 
Christ pronounced the ‘Sermon on the Mount.” 
The Princess reserves to herself the right of com- 
pleting some religious edifices which will call to 
mind the Campo Santo at Padua. 

—A writer in a Milan journal makes some cu- 
rious statements about the Empress EuGENIE. 
He says that nothiig can be more erroneous 
than the opinion generally entertained of the 
character of the Empress. He asserts that 
there is not a particle of sweetness in her 
temper. She is utterly heartless, exceedingly 
malicious, vindictive, and even cruel. All her 
hopes are based on her husband’s death, when 
she will become Régente of France, in which 
event the first thing she would do would be to 
drive Prince NAPOLEON, PEerRsIGNY, and a host 
of other prominent Bonapartists, out of the 


} country. 


—The “Owl, a weekly journal which has for its 
contributors some of the persons attached, in a 
confidential way, to the present Ministry, says 
that “‘it is the present intention of her Majesty 
to proceed, shortly after the prorogation of Par- 
liament, to Switzerland. It is arranged that her 
—— shall stop at Paris on her way to Lu- 
cerne, in the neighborhood of which town a suit- 
able residence has already been secured. The 
Queen will travel incognito, and will remain in 
the strictest privacy during her absence from En- 
gland.” 


| a salary of $10,000 a year, gold. 
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—The Chicagoans are making a bold attempt 
to capture the Rev. NEWMAN r hey ave 


HALL. 
cablegrammed to him that if he will come to 
them he shall have a nice house, rent free, and 
r. Hatt mar- 
ried the daughter of the late Dr. Gorpon, an» 
eminent physician, whose life was written by 
his son-in-law. At the death of Dr. G., Dr. 
Hatt received a fortune through his wife, ren- 
dering him independent. It is possible he may 
ver ae, ! but a Lr At present 

e€ income Of Surre: a) where he now of- 
ficiates, is $25,000, gold. rot 

—Of Mr. BoGuMIL Dawison, the eminent Ger- 
man tragedian, who performed in this city last 
year, an admirer says that he not only possesses 
a wonderful eat [gt always learns by heart 
not only his own ” but the whole play to be 
performed, so that he has no need of the prompt- 
er’s assistance; and there are few actors who 
can boast of so extensive a repertoire as his is; 
for in the course of twenty-five years he has per- 
formed upward of five andeed, and fifty differ- 
ent réles. 
_ —A fresh “personal” of Mrs. Srppons, just 
imported: On being informed of the sudden 
death of a French minister who had died in his 
Bureau, she exclaimed, tragically, ‘In his bu- 
reau, say ye? How got he there?” 

—Mr. BaTEMAN, who has transferred his French 
opera from the French Theatre to Niblo’s, and 
is conse uently enabled to give OrFENBACH’S 
‘‘Barbe-Bleue’’ with great effect, may read with 
profit the following ‘effusion from the pen of a 
son of perfidious Albion: 

“If Offenbach still pleases 
More than fugues of Bach, 
We shall not hear Bach often, 
But often Offenbach.” 

—The death of Mr. Josep Mrzxks on the 28d 
ult., at Islip, has removed one of the very old- 
est natives of this city. He was ninety-seven 
years of age (ah! if he could but have touched 
par!) and had enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance of Washington, Lafayette, Pulaski, Steu- 
ben, Kosciusko, Rochambeau, Greene, Schuyler, 
Wagner, and many other officers of the patriot 
army. His mother, of Huguenot descent, spoke 
both French and English with equal fluency ; 
and Mr. Meeks related that while our French 
allies were encamped in his mother’s orchard he 
had often seen her walking the piazza, support- 
ed on either side by Washington and Lafa vette, 
and acting as interpreter between them. When 
the British evacuated this city, November 25, 
1783, he, then a lad of twelve, was on the Bat- 
tery, and assisted in pulling down the British 
flag. Mr. MEEKS was one of the founders of 
Tammany Hall. He began business in Broad 
Street nearly eighty years ago, and invested his 
profits from time to time in real estate on that 
street and its neighborhood. He thought no 
investment could be better than real estate in 
this city. At the age of sixty-five he retired 
from business, and at his death the annual in- 
come of his city property was more than the en- 
tire original cost. 

—ABEL UNDERWOOD and ELEcTA A, SAND- 
FORD, two spiritualists of Akron, Ohio, took it 
into their heads, a few days since, to enter into 
the connubial relation, and this is the detail of 
the manceuvre: They married themselves, with 
a little aid of the Mayor, by repeating the follow- 
ing formula:.‘‘In the presence of our spirit and 
earth friends, I take EtzcTa A. SANDFORD, whom 
I hold by the right hand, to be my lawful wife, 
hoping by kindness and affection to be to her a 
faithful and loving husband while in the earth 
form.’? The lady then repeated: ‘In the pres- 
enc> of our spirit and earth friends, I take ABEL 
UNDERWOOD, whom I hold by the right hand, to 
be my lawful husband, hoping by kindness and 
affection to be to him a loving and faithful wife 
while in the earth form.”” The Mayor then said: 
“ Having pledged your marital vows in presence 
of these witnesses and of the world, I now, in the 
name and by the authority of the State of Ohio, 
pronounce you husband and wife.’”’ The Beacon 
says they would have no form of ceremony in 
which the word death occurred. 

—The style of grief indulged in by the widow 
of a Chinese, who had left the ‘flowery land’ 
to gain lucre in the auriferous region of Califor- 
nia, will interest the (widow) readers of the 
Bazar. The writer says: ‘‘ Among our twelve 
or fifteen Chinese passengers was a disconsolate 
widow who had resided in California for fifteen 

ears, had accumulated about $20,000, and hav- 
ing lost her husband by death, was returning to 
China to abide for the future with her old friends 
and kinsmen. She was about forty years of age, 
good looking, when considered from a Chinese 
stand-point, and, being rich, would doubtless be 
considered a good catch by her countrymen. 
She had had the bones of her ‘dear departed’ 
polished after the Chinese style, boxed in a cam- 
phor-wood trunk, and was taking them with her 
to the Flowery Kingdom in order that they 
might be deposited in the Joss House alongside 
those of his ancestors. Every day she would 
descend to the hold of the vessel where the re- 
mains were stowed and spend an hour or two 
with the skeleton, muttering a mixed sort of 
prayer, while tears streamed from hereyes. Her 
mummeries concluded, she would come upon 
deck, smoke her cigar, laugh and chat with 
her countrymen, as if she was the most light- 
hearted person in the world. One day, after she 
had terminated her hour’s penance over the dry 
bones of her skeleton husband, I asked her why 
she said her prayers over him daily, and was not 
a little astonished to hear her reply: ‘Me likee 
to fools Chinaman; he tinkee me likee husband 
belig-much ; then maybe bime-by me get another 
one. My husband in boxee belly good man, he 
belly dry and no smellee.’”’ 

—The widow of King THEODORE, according 
to the letter of a British officer, is a lady-like 
woman of twenty-six, with very fair complexion, 
full eyes, fine aquiline nose, and beautiful hands. 
What most attracts attgption, however, is her 
magnificent hair, arranged in neat plaits, and 
instead of being tied in a knot at the nape of the 
neck, as is the fashion of the country, it falls in 
a cascade of glossy ringlets over her shoulders. 
Her dress, on the occasion of the officer’s visit, 
was the simple cotton dress of the country, 
gathered in a fold at the waist by a band. 

—Governor SeyMour’s wife is a daughter of 
the late Joun R. BieEckER, of Albany, and is 
greatly admired for her intelligence, loveliness 
of character, and elegant manners. They have 
no children. Of Mr. Szymounr’s three sisters, 
one is married to LEpyarD Srncxair, of Caze 
novia, another to Mr. SHONNARD, of Westches- 
ter County, and the third to Hon. Roscoz Conk 
Lin, United States Senator from New York. 
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Tux materials required in netting are a netting needle, 
teshes of different sizes, and yarn. Wind on the needle 
(Fig. 1) with which you intend w the thread or yarn 
suitable for the work, The needle is either of brass 


mentary 

remem that the holes of the net-work will be as large 
again as the circumference of the mesh. For example, a 
mesh half an inch in circumference gives a hole a quarter of 
an inch on one side of the square. ‘Themesh must be smooth 
and of equal size throughout the length, so that the stitches 
shall be even and easily slipped off. ‘The best meshes are 
round, and are made of horn, ivory, whalebone, or pol- 
ished wood, or steel. For long, fringe-like stitches, or for 
fringe itself, flat meshes are required. Select the material 
according to the design of the work, The thread must be 
smooth and without knots, so that the stitches shall be 
smooth and even. An unequal thread makes the work 
difficult. 

For beginning the work first wind the thread on the 
needle, which is done. by wind- 
ing through the split ends, but 
care must be taken not to wind 
on too much, as it would render 
it difficult to draw through the 
stitches. Make of strong thread 
a large loop, and fasten it to a 


Fig. 2.—MakinG oF 
Knor. 





Fig. 6.—Makine oF Pian Nertine. 


heavy sewing cushion. To this loop 
tie the end of the working thread. 
Now take the mesh over which it is in- 
tended to work in the left hand, lay it 
between the thumb and forefinger, then 
lay the working thread over the mesh 
and over the inner side of the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th fingers of the left hand inward, 
run it up behind these fingers, and lay 
the thread to the left in such a manner 
that it can be held fast with the thumb. 
Fig. 2 sliows the position of the mesh, 
as well as that of the working thread. 
‘Then run the thread in behind the 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 5th fingers (see Fig. 2), 
push the needle (Fig. 3 5) through the 
loop on the fingers and behind the net- 
ting mesh through the loop on which 
the working thread is fastened (see Fig. 
5, which shows how the stitches are 
worked around the loop), so that now 


a second loop is formed, which must Fig. 8.—CrrcuLar FounpaTIon wiTHOUT 
WIDENING. : 


be held by the little finger of the left 
hand. Now draw in the working thread 


by degrees, by which the loop held by the thumb becomes loosened, and draw the 
2d, 3d, and 4th fingers out of the loop marked 
a in Fig. 4, still holding the loop marked 6 





', Fig. 1.—Nerring Neepiz.—Fowy Size. 





















Fig. 12.—Tyme or SIncLe 
Cross Knor. 


in the same figure upon the little finger. 
Finally, drop the loop 6 from the little finger, 
and fasten the knot by drawing the thread 
firmly. ‘This completes one stitch. The re- 
maining stitches which form the foundation 
are worked in the same manner. Fig. 5 shows 
a row of foundation stitches, which are knot- 
ted on the loop. Having worked the requisite 
number of foundation stitches draw the mesh 
out of the stitches. At the beginning of the 
next round turn-the work, as netting is worked 
backward and forward, so thatthe last foun- 
dation stitch beeomes now ' the’ first ‘stitch of 
the following round. Make the knot ‘as al- 
ready described, putting the <a 

needle, however, through a 
foundation stitch instead of 
around the loop. Continue 
to work, turning the work, 
and without cutting the 
thread. In this manner is 
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Fig. 18. —Ty1nc or DouBLe 
Cross Knot. 


Fig. 11.—Sineiz Cross Knor. 
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Fig. 9.—CrrovLar FounDATION OF 
Triancutar Loops. 


worked the diamond netting, so called because the meshes 
- take this form (see Fig. 15). The knots for the plain 
netting, which consists of squares, are worked in the same 
manner. Figs. 6 and 7 show the plain netting. ‘ For a 
four-cornered foundation in diamond netting make a 
foundation corresponding to either the length or the 
breadth of the work, and work over all the stitches .back- 


widening, and narrow one stitch in every following round. 
This is done by working together the last two stitches 
in every round, in doing which run the netting needle 
through the last two stitches of the round at the sameé 
. time. Fig. 7 gives the last knot somewhat loosened, 
which plainly shows the manner of working. When only 
two stitches remain work these together by a knot with- 
out laying the jhread over the mesh. Ifa quadrilateral 
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ies 


Fig. 7.—Makine or Prain NETTING. 





is desired, work in the completed portion, 
after having finished widening, a section 
as long as the long side of the figure, in 
doing which widen at the end of one 
-round and narrow at the end of the next. 
The widening and narrowing is done in 
the manner already described. Then nar- 
row off the end precisely as when working 
a square. Rosettes or small circular foun- 
dations are worked in two ways. Either 
make a foundation, the number of stitches 
of which corresponds to that of the outer 
row (see Fig. 23), tie the foundation 
thread and work around till it has reached 
the reqnisite size (see Fig. 8), or begin 
the same with a foundation of six, seven, 
or eight stitches, and work in the round, 
always making two stitches in one. ‘The 


widening:is repeated in every round, and the two loops are always taken in the added 
(little) stitches. of the former round, as is plainly shown by Fig. 9. Triangular pieces 


are thus formed, which are. regularly divided 
from each other by means of the added stitches, 
and are widened one stitch in every round. 
Fig. 10 shows still another kind of diamond 
netting, the so-called rose netting, which forms 
a pretty pattern. It is worked over two meshes 
of different sizes. _'The one mesh must be one 
half larger than the other. The knots are 
worked ‘in the. usual manner. The design is 
formed by weaving together two stitches. As 
is shown by the pattern, draw the. first. of 
eyery two of the stitches worked over the 
larger mesh through the second stitch, and 
work a knot in: the stitch drawn through. 
Then with the point of the 
needle draw the thread of 
the sécond stitch out in the 
direction of the arrow, and 
work a knot in this stitch 
also. Fig. 10 shows one 
figure not yet finished; the 


Fig. 14.—Tyine or Cross Kyo 
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others show the direction of the stitches. The round in which the stitches 

are woven together is always worked over the fine mesh. Work alternately 

also one round over the larger mesh, the next over the smaller. Fig. 17 

shows the rose netting worked with fine thread. Figs. 2-10 are shown in 
coarse yarn in order to make them more dis- 
tinct. 

The fastening on of a new thread is done as 
shown by Figs. 11-14. These are the cross 
knots used in netting and knotted work. Fig. 
11.—The simple cross knot. For tying this 
take the working thread about an inch and a 
half from the end between the thumb and fore- 

* finger of the left hand—this is the end marked 
aon Fig. 12. Then take the thread which is 
to be spliced on also between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand under the first thread, 
so that both ends of the threads cross, and wind 
the end a with the other thread marked 6 on 
Fig. 12; finally, draw the end a in the direc- 
tion of the dotted line and of the arrow through 
the loop; take the ends of the threads be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the right 
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Fig. 15.—D1amonpD 
‘ NETTING. 





Fig. 17.—Rosr Nettine or FINE Corton. 


They are worked with fine and coarse yarn, which lends a very pretty effect 
to the work. They are all worked in diamond netting. For Fig. 25 make 
with fine yarn a roundation of the requisite size, and then work a round with 
coarse cotton and over a mesh of about an inch and a half in circumference, 
then again two rounds with fine yarn and over a 
fine mesh, in doing which, in the first of these 
two rounds, twist every stitch of the preceding 
round from left to right in the manner shown by 
the pattern berore working the knot. Now draw 
a thread through the stitches of the last round, 
cut away the foundation stitches, loose with a 
needle the knots out of the stitches worked with 
coarse yarn, and work now on this side of the 
insertion also two rounds with fine yarn and over 
the fine mesn, twisting every stitch as before. 
After this crocnet a border on each side, which 
shall consist of singie crochet worked in the net- 
ted stitches ot the last round. The insertion, 
Fig. 26, is worked similarly to that of Fig. 25, 
and may be done by reference to the pattern. 

By the aid of the illustration may also be 





Fig. 16.—D1amMonD 
Nerrina. 





hand, and with the left hand draw closely the thread 6. Fig. 11 shows 
this knot finished. ‘Fig. 13 teaches the manner of tying the double cross 





worked Fig. 27, the middle rounds of which 
are formed by rose netting. 
Figs. 28-30.—Three edgings in netting. ‘These are worked similarly 


\ 





of cross knot. Both are tied simi- 
larly to the last, and may be done by 
reference to the illustration. In tying 


knot. Fig. 14 shows another kind | 








coarse yarn. In Fig. 30 twist the 
stitches twice before tying the knots. 
On the upper edge fasten the netted 


to the insertion. Take fine and 








the knot, Fig. 13, it must be observed 
that the under end of the thread a is 
to be drawn. 

Fig. 15 shows the diamond netting 





stitches by a round of chain stitch, in 
doing which work in also the stitches 
of the netting. 
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worked with fine yarn. Fig. 16 is also 
a kind of diamond netting; the de- 
sign is formed by alternating two 








ms. 
Figs. 31-36.—Different edgings in 
7 J netting. The edgings are worked 




















meshes of different sizes. The figure 
shows where the meshes must be 
changed. Fig. 17 is the rose netting 
already mentioned. Figs. 18-21 show 
different manners of working the net- 
ting. This is done, according to the 
design of the work and the texture of 
the foundation, with coarse or fine 
yarn, coarse thread, or other mate- 
rials. There are different styles of 
working. The simplest is point de 
reprise (darning stitch), Fig. 18. Fill 
the holes (squares) of the netting with 
the yarn by taking a thread of the 
foundation on the needle, letting the next lie under the needle, and run- 

ning the thread through in this manner. In the next (backward) row 

take on the needle those threads 
which before lay under it. Point 
de reprise must always be worked 
in the same direction. Large 
spaces worked in the same design 
should always be worked togeth- 
er, as the joining of a new sec- 
tion would render the work irreg- 
ular. Fig. 19 shows the stitch, 
point d’esprit, which is especially 
used in netted guipure. This 
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Fig. 18.—Pornt DE REPRISE 
on NEtTTED. FouNDATION 
(Darnine Sritcx). 
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consists of button-hole stitch loops, 
which are worked around the netted 
squares in the manner shown by the 
pattern. Fig. 20 shows the point de 
toile, which is also. much used in net- 
ted guipure. This is really a double 
point de reprise, being worked both 
ways in the same manner. Fig. 21 
shows a foundation in rose netting, 
which is worked in point de reprise. 
This kind of pattern may be used for 
covers, curtains, etc. Fig. 22 may be 
used for the same purposes. For work- 
ing, two meshes of different sizes are 
needed. Over the smaller mesh make 
@ foundation of the requisite length, 
after which work one round over the 
same mesh. Now take the larger 
mesh and work over this alternately in the first seven stitches each a knot, 
then in the following stitch seven knots. In the next round, which is worked 
over the fine mesh, make in the seven single stitches taken together one 
knot, but one knot in each of the seven 
stitches which were taken from one 
stitch. After one plain round over the 
same mesh follows a round over the 
larger mesh, by which the design is con- 
tinued as shown by the pattern. 

Fig. 23.—This little rosette may be 
used for trimming collars, cuffs, cra- 
vats, etc. Begin with a foundation of 
twenty-five stitches over a mesh three- 
fourths of an inch in circumference, and 
work three rounds over a fine knitting- 
needle. Join the middle stitches close- 
ly by means of single crochet worked in 
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Fig. 29.—Netrep Epeine. Fig. 30.—Netrep Epe1ne. 
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Fig. 31.—Nerrep Eperne. 





the foundation stitches. 


Fig. 24.—This rosette may be worked with fine or.coarse yarn. Several 
may be set together to form covers, etc. Begin the rosette in the centre by 
a foundation of twelve stitches. The rosette may be - 
worked by reference to the pattern. 

Figs. 25-27.—Insertions. These patterns may be 
used for trimming under-clothing and bed-linen. 
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Fig. 86.—Netrep Eperea. 
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Fig. 834.—Nerrep Epetne. Fig 


Fig. 19.—Pornr p’Esrrir on Netrep Fouxpatioy. 
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Fig. 25.—Netrep INsERTION. 
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4 in diamond netting. They are em- 
broidered, as shown by the illustra- 
tions, in point de toile, point d’esprit, 

a. a 


and point de reprise. The under 
edges of Figs. 31-33 are worked in 
button-hole stitch; on Fig. 34 the 
under edge is only wound with a 
thread. ‘The design figures are work- 
ed backward and forward like a row 
of cross stitch. The edging, Fig. 35, 
is in imitation of real Valenciennes 
lace. It is worked in fine thread 
over a fine steel knitting-needle; the 
under edge is worked in scallops with 
fine thread, and just above this a row 
of coarser threaa, in working which fasten together several threads of 
the newtmeg, py which means the scallops are formed. These scallops 
are bordered with nne picots. wor making fine netting of this sort take a long sewing 
or embroidery needse, as a netung needle would be too fine to push through the holes. 

Fig. 836.—This laee 1s workea lengthwise. Take, instead of a needle, an embroidery 
needle, and work over a mne xnitting-needle five foundation stitches. Then work * 
five rounds, widenmg wy one stitch at the end of the Ist, 3d, and 5th rounds, then 
follow three plain rounes, ana arter this six rounds, in which work together as one 
stitch the two last swtenes in tne Ist, 
8d, and 5th rounds, Yespeat from * 
till the edging has reacnea tne tength 
desired. Work the eage with knitting- 
cotton in button-hole stitch, ana work the 
figures shown in the ittustration. 
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Fig. 20.—Pornt DE ToILE on 
Nettep FounpatTIon. 








Fig. 21.—Pornt pe Reprise on Rose 


NETTING. 












RAILROAD COURTESY. 


i pg mong is a test of genuine po- 
liteness ; and at this season many 
are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting in this respect. Politeness 
has been well defined as ‘‘real kind- 
ness kindly expressed.” But many per- 
sons seem to.regard this as an accom- 
plishment especially designed for par- 
lors and drawing-rooms, and social cir- 
cles, where they are individually known 
and recognized. They never think it 
worth their while to expose this choice 
jewel to the rude gaze of the public at 
large, on the highways and byways of 
life. So the Honorable Mr. Smith, and 
the beautiful and stylish Miss Jones, before commencing their summer tour, 
wrap their politeness very carefully in the softest cotton wool, and pack it 
away in their bureau-drawers, ready to be worn on their return from the 
White Mountains, or some more re- 
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Fig. 27.—Nerrep Insertion. 


tired country retreat. Their identi- 
ty will be swallowed up, they think, 
in the great traveling crowd, and 
they can behave as they please, and 
nobody be the wiser. 

Yet, perhaps, tnere is no place 
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Fig. 24.—Netrep Roserre. . 









where selfishness snows itself so dis- 
agreeably ana so prominently as in 
the railroad cars. Travelers—or 
many of them—seem to fancy that 
having paid for one seat in the car 
entitles them to tne occupation of 
as Many as thay can secure; to the 
exclusive rigme to tne window, to the foot-board, to the rack, and to all other 
Mutual convemaences, wiinout the slightest regard to any body else. Cour- 
tesy in regara eq seats is u rarity which attracts adrniring attention. A lady 

= . goes from the boat to the cars in the middle of the 
night or in the early morning—she may be alone, or 
with her husband or daughter. She walks through 
car after car—every couplet of seats is occupied 
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Fig. 32.—Netrep Epona. 
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. 38.—Netrep Engine. Fig. 35.—Netrep Epaina. 
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haps have the right—in parlance—to 
keep it open or shut at your pleasure. But if, 
though protected y , you can see with half 


laneous traveling acquaintances, But a moder- 
ate exercise of benevolent feeling, in kindly words 
and deeds, would brighten the long, weary hours 
of railroad travel exceedingly. 

‘There is a pretty story told of—but we must 
only tell the story, not the names. And if it 
happened in the comparatively slow-going horse- 
cars, instead of the steam-cars, it does not de- 
tract from the romance of it. And if it chanced. 
to occur in January instead of in July, the recit- 
al will only be the more refreshing. .A certain 

oung gentleman was escorting home a beautiful 
ly, to whom he was quite devoted. ‘The cars 
were pretty full, bit she found room to spread 
her voluminoas flounces, while the gentleman 
stood near. Presently a poor, but neatly-clad 
woman came in, who deposited a basket of 
clothes on the platform. She had an infant in 
her arms, and 2 -weary-looking: little girl clung 
to her dress, ‘The above-mentioned lady might 
have condensed her flounces—for there was no 
vacant seat—but she did not, and even seemed 
annoyed at the proximity of the new-comer, who 
though thinly clad, was neat and clean. Present- 
ly a lovely young woman succeeded in making 
room for the stranger beside herself, drew the 
little girl into her lap, and covered her half froz- 
en little hands with her muff. Still the child 
shivered. ‘The crowd was great in the cars, 
and perhaps nobody but the observant young 
gentleman and the wondering mother saw the 
young woman, as she quietly drew a small wool- 
en shawl from beneath her cloak, and put it over 
the shoulders of the litthe one; and when the mo- 
ther rose to leave the car, and would have re- 
moved the shawl, her eyes filled with tears, as 
the unknown donor gently whispered, ‘‘ No, keep 
it for her.” Unknown? Yes; but the voung 
gentleman had his eyes wide open, ana was 
making mental comparisons, not favorable to the 
lady under his special charge, and wondering 
what he should do, since he did not believe the 
fair unknown was in the habit of reading ‘‘ Per- 
sonals,” But she rose to pass out, and he saw 
her bow to a mutual acquaintance. So he soon 
learned her name—and—well, of course, the 
were married in due time—just as in a save 
though this is not a novel. And though young 
ladies generally may not have little shawls to 
give away in the cars, they do generally like to 
know what dispositions are attractive to young 
gentlemen. 








A RIDE IN THE DARK. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OHNNY M‘TAVISH, as all the good gossips 
of Chatterton said, was going to the—dogs, 
just as fast as he could find any mode of locomo- 
tion to the destined spot; and, true to their in- 
stincts, each and every one among them all did 
the utmost to speed him along. To listen to the 
accounts of his total depravity that they gave one 
another you would have supposed him to be a 
hoary reprobate grown old in crime, for the years 
of manhood would never have been enough to 
contain one-half his commissions and omissions ; 
every thing short of murder and theft was laid at 
Johnny's door—and he was exactly twelve years 
old. Johnny took down these signs and put up 
those ; he rung door-bells, and left false messages 
when caught in the act; once he stealthily marked 
all the doors of the wealthier citizens of the town 
with cabalistic symbols in red chalk, it was sup- 
posed, so that the community was thrown into a 
perfect panic with fear of burglars; a vigilance 
committee was organized, and a patrol of forty 
men paraded the streets from night till morning 
for several weeks; it was true that he had once 
been known, for a fact, to build an immense bon- 
fire of tar-barrels in the open street; he had raised 
such an alarm of fire at another time that all the 
engines were in full career before the imposition 
was discovered ; he had made mouths at the con- 
stable; had passed a night in the lock-up, and 
had whistled all night; and had even been heard 
to declare that the highest apex and goal of his 
ambition was to drive an engine. In truth, 
Johnny was the regularly organized bad boy. If 
he had not yet taken his diploma and degree in 
the school of vice, it was popularly understood in 
Chatterton that the event would soon place, 
and meantime he was trying for high honors. 

If Johnny M‘Tavish’s mother had not been 
weaker than Taunton water, as the saying was, 
she would have had him by this time apprenticed 
at some trade where he could have found oppor- 
tunity to work off a portion of all this superfluous 
spirit, and some sort of scope for the rest ; but it 
was her intention to make a gentleman of her 
son, though she had nothing in the world to do 
it with, and all Mrs. M“Tavish ever found her- 





cott that rung such a bold note, like the trumpet 
of some mighty host; and this wheasy, phthis- 
icky, fussy whistle came from the throat of the 
General; and this shrill, feminine, wicked screech 
belonged to the Satan. It was a queer fact to 
Johnny’s active mind that, though they all had 
male names, they were always spoken of as shes ; 
it caused him to study the economy of the en- 
gine to some purpose, but he never cleared up 
that mystery for all. Every evening he and his 
followers lined the railway when the great way- 
freight came tearing along, and pell-mell, helter- 
skelter, obeying his lead, they threw themselves 
on the long empty platform-cars, in the middle 
of the train, at the end, any where where one 
appeared, and knowing, better than they knew 
their lessons, that a misstep would cause them to 
be cut to pieces. One of the drivers of this line, 
who had a natural sympathy with Johnny’s reck- 
lessness, had bidden the fireman pull him up on 
board several times, and had once given him a 
long midnight ride, wherein Johnny had watched 
his every movement as if his life depended on it, 
as indeed afterward it did, and had thanked him 
when they slowed and he jumped off, telling him 
that now perhaps he had stolen his trade. Johnny 
got back to Chatterton by boldly entering the 
passenger-train, and being infallibly put off at 
the next station for want of a ticket, until station 
by station he reached his home. But if he ever 
reached the pinnacle where that driver stood, 
and could control that fiery horse with his own 
hand, and be the despot of a train full of people, 
it seemed to him, building his air-castles, that he 
could ask no more. . 

Mrs. M‘Tavish used mildly to expect that 
some time she should see the mangled Johnny's 
crumbs brought home on a shutter, and at one 
period she threw a glance into every wheel-bar- 
row that went emebmnn ty 5 but it took her only 
a little period to get used to any thing, and now 
she could see him walk round the eaves of the 
house on his head without a quiver. 

One lowering and gray summer afternoon at 
tea-time Johnny made his appearance with un- 
looked-for punctuality, entered the house, and 
ate his bread and milk without kicking any thing 
over, made no motion to go out again, and finally 
went to bed. It surprised his mother so much 
that she could not sleep. Long after she sought 
her pillow her eyes seemed glued wide open; and 
at last, as she lay there turning from one side to 
the other, her wakeful ears caught sound of a 
rustle of the clothes on Johnny’s little bed, a 
sliding, slipping, hurrying, hustling murmur, and 
then she saw a shadow stealing by, and sat 
straight up in bed. ‘‘ Johnny! Johnny!” she 
cried. But never'a word replied. ‘‘ Johnny!” 
The front-door had closed softly as if behind a 
ghost. She ran and threw open a window; it 
was a dark, thick night—not one outline of any 
thing could she see—but two shoes pattering up 
the street as fast as one could fall behind the 
other told the whole story. He was up to some 
mischief, Mrs. M‘Tavish said, with her fretful 
sigh, that was evident; but it was of no use for 
her to ae mee into it now ; by the time she could 
be dressed and out it would be over and done with 
probably, even if she knew where to go and find 
him as it was; and the comfortable soul adjusted 
her night-cap and went back to bed, only hoping 
that he was not going to set fire to a meeting- 
house, and shortly afterward was soundly sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just. 

Meanwhile Johnny had no such nefarious de- 
signs. Set fire to a meeting-house, indeed! why, 
he never went near one when he could help it. 
He was only going to run away with an engine. 
And he wasn’t going to steal the engine either; 
because, of course, that would be out of the ques- 
tion. Nor did he intend to do it any damage; 
he was just going to have a ride on her, and run 
her himself, he didn’t know where, and he didn’t 
much care; exactly as far as she would go, and 
they would find her when he was done with her. 
Collision, explosion, destruction of any sort, was 
not set down in his chart of the night, and he 
never gave it a thought. 

‘* Perhaps we'll go to the end of the world and 
jump off,” said Johnny to little Tim, one of the 
four confederates of the night, and a rather 
shrinking one. 

On approaching the scene of immediate action, 
however, the engine-house was found to be lo k- 
ed and barred to a most dispiriting degree: the 
only entrance that could be made must be 
through a window-pane, and after a council 
of war it was Tim who was selected, on account 
of his pg ty YY size, to make the first breach; 
he must be lifted on the shoulders of the three 
conspirators in the darkness below to smash the 
pane, creep through, and raise the window for 
the others, for it was plain that it would need 
the united efforts of all four to wrench open the 
great doors; which last, after the engine-lantern 
had been found and lighted with Johnny’s match- 
es, was finally successfully ettected. 


‘*Now,” said Johnny, “the first thing to do 
is to build the fire.” 


tcl ihe no time!” exclaimed lit- 
m. 


“*T guess I know. Don’t you bother,” turn- 
ing on him sharply. ‘‘I’m captain here! I’m 
running this engine. A word out of-your head 
and I'll put you off!” 

‘¢ You keep still, Tim,” exclaimed Will, mak- 
ing favor fort himself rg Be ~ 
ore I ain’t doing nothing,” whispered 


‘*He’s afraid,” said the stout-hearted Law- 
rence. ‘‘ Guess he’d better stay behind. Don’t 
want cowards along of us.” 

**No, no, no,” cried Tim in an agony, seeing 
all the whispered consultations and glorious se- 
crets of the school-recesses vanishing into air. 
“*T ain’t afraid! I’m not a coward! Hope I 
may die! You just mind your own busin 
Lawrence, now!” as he grew desperate, ‘‘I'm 
going! I say I am!” 

‘** Hold your noise,” said Johnny, in his mys- 
terious and commanding under-tone.- ‘‘ You 
want to bring the police in on us? Of course 
he’s going. Where's the use? S’pose we'd leave 
him behind to set all the railroad on our track ’ 
Shut up and bundle in now!” 

‘*Can’t go south, can we?” said Lawrence. 

** Just as well go north, then,” answered 

Johnny. ‘We'll back her out for water, 
and the switch is all set for the main track, 
get on that end and put! Go the way she’s 
headed now—ride twice as far as if we went 
south and were brought short up with a round 
turn in the city. Sha’n’t we havea go? She's 
a tearer—is the Satan! Ain't I glad it’s 
her?” . . 
The roaring of the fire, the steam, and the sigh- 
ing of the-valves subdued the dialogue, the great 
black creature, the shadows on beams and raft- 
ers, the glow, and the obscurity gave the mo- 
ment all it needed of mystery and wicked ad- 
venture. And as the chief of some banditti 
gives the heroic word, Johnny raised his hand and 
touched the rod, and—oh joy! oh fear! there 
was a snort, a pant, a puff, and the stately Sa- 
tan glided slowly out of the engine-house. 

For one second Johnny's heart sank into his 
very shoes; but with the next it bounded as 
high as the heavens—some visionary who found 
at last his waxen wings sustaining an airy flight 
could feel no more exultation; and he put up 
his hand like a king and brought her to a stop 

the pump. 

** How is it we get the water into her?” said 
Johnny then, after 2 moment’s silence, in which 
his kingship had met with the first rebel. ‘‘I’ve 
seen them. But I'll be dashed,” said the naughty 
Johnny, ‘‘if I can remembet how.” 

**Guess she’s got enough in her now,” sug- 
gested Lawrence. ‘‘ They stop for water in the 
last station, you know.” 

“So they do,” answered Johnny. ‘‘ And 
there’s the gauge, if that’s any sign—it says 
there’s a plenty. So that’s all right. Here we 
go, boys. One, two, three, now look out!” A 
long slide, a jerk, a jump half off the rails, and 
they were going indeed, past the long line of the 
work-shops and the freight-houses, out on the 
open country, cutting the air like a knife, a roar- 
ing wind themselves—for Johnny had let on all 
the steam at one blast, and, suddenly sending it 
against the cup-valve, turned in triumph to the 
three as one prolonged, tremendous shriek stabbed 
the aching air, and the Satan gave voice as she 
rushed forward. The proper engineer turned in 
his sleep that night, and cried out to his wife 
that if ever he heard the Satan scream he heard 
her now; but while he spoke the thing was 
out of hearing and fleeting along. Along over 
the low, still meadows and the causeway between 
them, through the wide dark fields, over the span 
of an echoing gully, whistling again like a rag- 
ing demon as they dashed across the turnpike ; 
and then, obedient to Johnny’s hand, gently 
slackening speed as they approached the long, 
hollow bridge that rang out their thunder behind 
them, and where they saw the head-light laying 
beams of light and darkness for her to travel on 
as they felt their way over. The exhilaration 
with which Johnny was filled was a sort of in- 
toxication—to move this mighty mass of glow- 
ing machinery with a touch of his finger, to slip 
along at leisure, or to shoot as a blazing rocket 
does, to rule over all the road, to fly along 
shrieking and waking the way-side people from 
their heavy sleep, to dominate the great black 
night in this way! And then the half dread of 
discovery, the exciting fear lest the awakened 
road-master might be after them with the Endi- 
cott_or the General or the Demerara, each of 
which iron steeds had been left behind stabled 
in their stalls! ‘‘ It’s riproarious, boys!” cried 
Johnny ; and after executing an Irish jig as well 
as circumstances and the narrow space allowed, 
the engineer walked round the engine-box on 
his hands, with his heels in the air, much to the 
detriment of little Tim’s face, and wound up 
with another screech from the brazen throat of 
Satan. ‘‘I guess we're going pretty fast,” said 
Johnny then—as if there could be any doubt 
about it. ‘‘I can hear the air sizz past us as 
loud as the engine.” 

Pretty fast indeed—those who, roused by the 
unwonted tread of this midnight special, sprung 
from their beds to look out upon the railway, 
said that it was no train, but a blazing arrow 
that shot by as if a flash of lightning sprung 
along the rails, and they trembled in a sudden 
superstition, and told one another there would 
be news of some horrible disaster in the morn- 








ing after such an ominous appearance in the 
dead of the night. - 

Little did Johnny think of beholders, or dream- 
ers, or ominous appearances, or disas' as the 
Satan fled along—fied at a rate of emery te had 
never been asked of her before, jumped along 
the track, and seemed fairly to devour the space 
with her burning axles. Now they reached the 
tremendous trestle-work that strode across the 
valley of the Marravick River from hill to hill; 
every pound of steam was on, Johnny never 
lightened her, but ran down upon it full tilt, and 
plunged along like a thunder-bolt, while the 
enormous piles and pillars rocked beneath them. 
Far below the river rolled dimly its silent tide ; 
the grave-yard on its bank lifted its white stones 
through the darkness ; if Johnny knew any thing 
about the depth and danger underneath it only 
added to his wild enjoyment, inasmuch as he 
was triumphing over it. He stood with his feet 
wide apart, as he had seen the other drivers do; 
but could not fold his arms in their nonchalant 
manner, as he was obliged ingloriously to hold 
on that he might not lose his balance—for the 
rest of the boys were being tossed and jostled to 
a jelly as the Satan darted onward, trembling in 
every valve and joint, and leaping and springing 
as a panther does through the forest—and he 
gazed out unblenchingly at the lane of lustre that 
opened before them on the shining rails. Now 
they were on firm land, and two great oxen, re- 
lieved . of their yoke, et each following their 
yoke-fellow the night through, blundered across 
the way, after the stupid fashion of their kind; 
the cow-catcher tossed what was left of them 
upon one side before they knew any thing had 
happened, and the Satan boundedon, Now they 
cut through a lofty birch forest, every leaf of 
which gave them a hundred echoes, and left it 
out of sight; towns and farms and fields and 
hedges raced by; clouds of steam and smoke 
swept in volleys after them ; and now all objects 
fled in one indistinguishable line of swiftness, till 
the children saw the darkling world go by them 
like some black comet’s flight. Now the speed 
was a trifle less—they were going about the de- 
clivity of a mountain, and the wheels turned, one 
time in four, without clinging to the rail and get- 
ting forward; on one side here a precipice went 
down a hundred ‘feet or more. Lawrence, look- 
ing out, and by the aid of the head-light, divined 
the peril, and shonted thereupon a shivering re- 
monstrance in Johnny’s ear. Johnnyreviled him 
for a faint-heart, and made the engine jump; 
Lawrence summoned his braggadocio to the res- 
cue, and kicked little Tim, who had curled him- 
self into a heap and abandoned all thoughts of 
any thing but terror. And suddenly another 
sound from any made by the Satan seemed to 
burst and scatter all the air about them, and re- 
peat itself in a prolonged and hollow roar as if 
Leviathan himself had lifted up his horn. 

‘¢ What's that ?” sung out Tim and all the rest 
in chorus. 

‘*Good George!” said Johnny. ‘It’s the 
Extra Freight! Sure as you're alive it’s the 
Extra Freight to Chatterton! We're goners!” 

‘Slow her! Slow her, Johnny! Slow her, 
and we'll all jump off and leave her,” they all 
cried together, while their teeth chattered in their 
heads. 

“*T guess so!” retorted Johnny, with a proud 
scorn. ‘* Wait till I just whistle back first.” 
And the Satan opened mouth in a shriek that 
echoed from side to side of the mountains and 
died away in the clouds, as if nothing less than 
Bellerophon’s Chimera had answered the chal- 
lenge of Leviathan. And still they were tearing 
on. ‘Do you suppose,” said Johnny, then turn- 
ing on the three quaking mites behind him with 
severity—‘‘ do you suppose, you pack of little 
cowards, that I brought the Company’s engine 
out here to smash her up and go safe myself? 
No! they shall have her as good as I found her, 
or they sha’n’t have me! Do you suppose, be- 
sides, that I’m going to leave her on the track to 
throw the Extra Freight off the mountain and 
murder I don’t know how many people?” 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” queried Law- 
rence, then, doubling up his fists. ‘‘Do some- 
thing quick, or I'll jump off!” 

‘*You take care, or I'll pitch you off, you 
baby, and on the wrong side, too!” shouted 
Johnny. 

They had passed the crest of the incline some 
time since, and were descending the opposite 
side, their momentum added to their steam. It 
was certainly high time that Johnny should do 
something. In a moment more, as they rounded 
the curve at this reckless rate, if they were not 
thrown off in doing it by very reason of the ter- 
rific rapidity, the great light of the Extra Freight 
would break blindingly full upon them ; and then 
nothing but destruction—onecry, one pitiful pang, 
and shattered to dusty atoms. 

Johnny knew it; he had been over the route 
once before. He did not tell them—but he shut 
off all the steam—they ought directly afterward, 
he imagined, to have been standing stock-still ; 
and yet they were in motion, though but slightly 
so. The engine, too, was almost red-hot; his 
own place was absolutely scorching; he knew 
how low the water was now—any moment the 
whole thing might explode, and leave nothing but 
a thousand fiery sparks whirling down the mount- 
ain-side. Suddenly he faced about—there was 
an excuse to get the boys off, at any rate; they 
might reach the place, by running, before the en- 
gine did, and they might not. ‘‘There’s a 
shunting here where they used to switch off the 
way-trains for the express,” he cried. “You 
three stop your blubbering and spring off. It ‘Il 
take the three of you to move the switch. I'll 
run on with the Satan. The minute her last 
wheel is over lock it back again for the Extra 
Freight. Look alive now—for I’ve shut off all 
the steam and she’s going of herself!” Johnny 
had risen to the emergency. : : 

But the three boys listened to him as if they 
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had been stunned ; he had to push and shove and 
swing them off, at last, or they would still have 
clung about him as being the stronger mind and 
the only safety. It was not dangerous to do, for 
the Satan only walked along now, though that 
walk was the walk of a Juggernaut. 

It was little Tim who was the first to dart upon 
the switch and to pull upon it with all his weight, 
as nearly as estimated about as much as a feath- 
er’s, ot f have it mind him no more than it would 
have minded a sparrow. The Satan belched out 
her thunder close upon him the moment he had 
touched it. He called in a frantic cry, though it 
was already too late, to Lawrence and Fred, who 
had contrived to scramble to his side, but had 
neither strength nor will nor courage enough to 
lift their hands, or do any thing with them after 
they were lifted. Ifthey had it would have made 
no odds then, for before they had actually reached 
it the first wheel had gone over, and then the 
last; and though, in the ensuing spasm of fright 
at seeing the worst that could be happen, they all 
threw themselves at once upon the lever it was 
after the engine had passed the place, and the 
little fools failed to move it an inch when it was 
no matter whether they moved itor not. 

Johnny must have known perfectly well that 
it would be so. It was a shunting disused this 
year or more, on account of its hazardous situa- 
tion, and the switch was something too re | to 
be stirred unless it were pried with picks. Per- 
haps just one shadow of ignorant hope that it 
might be done held him in suspense as he helped 
the boys off, the suspense of only a single second ; 
for still slipping slowly and inevitably forward, 
with the roar of the advancing train, whose tread 
already shook the mountain, in his ears, he had 
left the children and the switch behind, and, 
gradually gathering velocity with every revolution 
of her wheels on the steep, descending grade, the 
Satan was crashing downward, round the curve, 
out in broad sight of the Extra Freight that was 
beating heavily and cruelly upward, like some 
panting, writhing dragon of old story, vomiting 
flame and bellowing and winding along in shin- 
ing convolutions. 

But Johnny folded his arms firmly. He had 
read about the sea-captains who never forsook 
the ship, and as for Satan, rather than desert 
her, he meant to die. He could not save her, 
but at least he would not survive her. All at 
once a last resort struck him, so that he almost 
staggered—to let on all the steam again, and 
then reverse the engine, and back her up the 
hill, and down the other side, and out upon the 
trestles, and the-causeways, and the fields, till he 
could give her up in some’station where the men 
were out with lanterns to meet the Extra Freight. 
The Satan would make ten miles to the Extra 
Freight’s one. The thought flashed through his 
mind like a sunbeam, with an instantaneous sen- 
sation of relief and joy; he threw up his hand to 
execute the idea, and in the confusion and ex- 
citement of the moment—for Johnny was not al- 
together invincible—he touched the wrong rod. 
There was one bound, one dart, and then a with- 
ering, searing sheet of hot light that opened and 
blazed every where about him, the report of a 
thousand thunders; heaven and earth had met 
and crashed together, and then blank blackness, 
and nothing more. 

The Satan was dust and ashes, and Johnny 
was nowhere. 

When the people of the but slightly injured 
freight-train had exhausted themselves in vain 
search for some human remnant of the disaster, 
at last they came across a little heap of broken 
bones, clothed in scalded and torn flesh, one 
cluster of which was still grasping the extin- 
guished engine-lantern. They lifted it tenderly, 
amidst much wonderment, and hurried with it to 
the nearest aid. It was a sight to make ore 
shudder if it had given any sign of life. But the 
pain of the surgeon’s efforts over this mangled 
object brought back a spark of vitality, and John- 
ny opened his eyes on the faces that were bent 
over him, and closing them again, caught sight, 
as he did so, of the engine-lantern, and would 
have started up on one elbow, had he had an el- 
bow left to start upon. ‘‘I didn’t steal it,” said 
Johnny. ‘Indeed I didn’t mean to steal the 
lantern. I only stole a ride.” 

‘*Never mind, never mind,” murmured the 
surgeon, busy with his work, and not at all un- 
derstanding the sighing sentence. ‘‘ Nothing se- 
rious at all—patch you up as good as new.” 
But Johnny, thinking then that it was the pretty 
pe face that he had left at home, above him, 

ad fainted again; and he never knew. what the 
comforting assurance meant till many weeks 
thereafter it had been fulfilled. 

Upon the subsequent career of this young 
scape-grace the Directors of the Chatterton Rail- 
road Company felt that they had a word to say, 
and they were in a sufficiently irate condition on 
the day succeeding the loss of the Satan to have 
run him through a gauntlet of raw hides so soon 
as his bones should be whole again, and they 
would for a time listen to nothing less than a 
youth passed in the Reform School, that there 
he might finish what neglect and.the streets had 
begun. But the President of the Company had 
a soul, if the corporation had none. ‘‘ The lad 
who can do so much can do more,” said he. 
‘* His future must be adopted by us as a sort of 
redeemable pledge for the Satan. He shall be 
educated in the art he loves, at our and 
when he is ready for work, we will find it for him 
in this great country, whose highways and by- 
ways, whose unbridged rivers to be crossed, and 
mountain-ranges to be tunneled, demand his 
courage, and coolness, and adventure. And 
when he is binding the Atlantic and Pacific to- 





gether with his iron chain, he will have paid us 
for the Satan!” And the President actually did 
it. Mrs. M‘Tavish cried, but made no further 
opposition to the adoption of Johnny by the 
Chatterton Railroad Company, and to-day there | 
is not a more skillful or daring hand and brain. 


4 


employed in tying up the yawning chasms and 
fettering the mad torrents of the vast Rocky 
Mountain Valley than the hand and brain be- 
longing to Johnny M‘Tavish. 





A SAD SONG. 


In some covert by the sea 

One day let me buried be; 

On the long and lonely reaches 

Of the white, wave-hardened beaches, 
Where the sun burns, fixed as fate, 
Shores unshadowed, desolate, 
Let my corpse unserviced lie 
In that august company— 
Rock severe and stainless: sky, 


Press the earth well on my brow, 
Lest it throb and swell as now; 
Hide my visage from the sun, 
Glad life-toil and heat are done. 
Leave me then for Death to soothe, 
Leave the tide my grave to smooth; 
Prayer and song for me are done, 
Leave the spot to winds and sun. 


I, in traverse of my lot, 
Seek my kin but find thera not; 
Alien somehow from my race, 
Find no friend nor resting-place ; 
Some dark mixture of my blood, 
Fatal warp of eye and mood, 
Subtly holds from me apart 
Tenderest grace of eye and heart. 


Give me leave to lay aside 
Heart of grief and brow of pride; 
Love—the dole of charity ; 
Trust—that leaves hearts free to fly. 
These for death’s sincerity 

I shall change with great content, 

With the cliffs my monument, 

And my Jocked and icy drea 

Stirred not by the sea-bird’s scream. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


a Emperor went to the camp of Chalons 
last week, and is to go from there to Plom- 
biéres. The camp at Chalons is at this moment 
occupied by twenty-two thousand men, whose 
barracks extend over a length of five miles. 

The Emperor’s tent is opposite the camp, on a 
little eminence. It is built of bricks, painted to 
imitate canvas, and contains nothing but a cab- 
inet and bedchamber for the Emperor, and a 
cabinet for the aids-de-camp, all very simply fur- 
nished. A large mahogany bureau, cane chairs, 
and maps and charts hanging on the walls, are 
the sole furniture of the Imperial cabinet. The 
bedchamber, which is very simple, contains an 
iron bedstead with Persian hangings, a mahog- 
any table, and two chairs. 

In front of this tent stretch flower-beds in bloom, 
and a broad velvety lawn. A small building serves 
as a drawing-room, and another as a dining-room. 
The table-service alone reveals the luxury of the 
sovereign. It is as splendid as at the Tuileries. 
The Emperor never takes his meals alone. In 
the morning he has his aids-de-camp to breakfast, 
and at evening the general officers or some of the 
authorities of the country to dinner. 

During the late sojourn of the Emperor ad- 
mirable military evolutions were executed for his 
benefit. On the night before his departure a re- 
treat by torch-light took place. During the day 
he had witnessed a review, terminated by a mag- 
nificent evolution, styled the mouvement de front. 
The cavalry, numbering eight thousand men, were 
drawn up in two lines at the foot of the little 
hill which was crowned by the Emperor’s tent. 
At the command of the General-in-Chief, M. de 
Failly, they started up the hill at full gallop, 
seeming as if they must swallow up every thing 
under their steps. ‘The horses’ hoofs shook the 
earth as they sped along with the velocity of 
lightning. Suddenly, at six paces from the Em- 
peror, this whirlwind stopped short, eight thou- 
sand sabres flashed in the sun, and eight thou- 
sand voices rung out the cry, ‘‘ Long live the 
Emperor!” 

‘The Emperor has very fine farms in the neigh- 
borhood of Chalons. The camp farm is excess- 
ively productive on account of the presence of 
the horses of the camp, by means of which the 
land is cheaply fertilized. The model farm cost 
seven hundred thousand francs in the first in- 
stance. It now brings in fifty thousand francs 
a year. 

The Duchess de Morny, lately married a sec- 
ond time to the Duke de Sesto, has returned 
from her wedding tour, and is now living in 
the Champs Elysées at the corner of the Rue 
de Cirque. We saw her the other day return- 
ing from a promenade with her four charming 
children. She was dressed in a pearl-gray short 
costume, with a small paletot of black dead lus- 
tre gros grain, bordered with a lace ruche. Her 
black lace bonnet was extremely small, and was 
trimmed with wild grasses and flowers. The 
Duchess de Sesto wishes to change her name to 
that of Albuquerque, which also belongs to the 
Sesto family, and is much more illustrious. She 
and her husband set out this week for their villa 
of Deauville, where the Duchess is the queen of 
the elegant society that flocks to Deauville and 
A eee thin ared for the speedy depart 

very thing is prep: ‘or the 'y depart- 
ure of the Emperor for Plombiéres. Neverthe- 
less it is not known as yet what pavilion he will 
occupy this year. He usually leads a very re- 


tired life at the watering-places, and prefers a 
simple dwelling to the large hotels. 

There have been no grand receptions at Fon- 
tainebleau, but only a few invitations addressed 
to intimate friends. Among this list we will 
mention the Prince and Princess de Metternich, 
who passed three days with the Emperor and 





Empress before their departure for Johannis- 
berg, one of the most celebrated vine districts 
on the banks of the Rhine. The Emperor and 
Empress walked about a great deal with their 
noble guests. The Emperor took them to see 
the large abatises which he had caused to be 
erected on the side of Thomey, to increase the 
alleys and vistas of the park. He superintends 
all these works himself, and takes special inter- 
est in searching for springs. During the last 
part of their stay the Imperial party went to the 
banks of the Seine, about two miles distant from 
Fontainebleau, and amused themselves by cross- 
ing the river on a ferry-boat to a large meadow 
situated on the other side, where they picnicked. 
The Empress wore a dress composed of an under- 
skirt of blue foulard, with a tunic of white striped 
sultan trimmed with white silk fringe. Her toque 
was of rice straw bound with blue velvet and 
trimmed with blue curled feathers, which almost 
covered the hat, and long ends of blue velvet 
floating behind. She carried a very large para- 
sol of batiste écru, lined with blue silk. The 
Princess de Metternich wore a white and butter- 
cup striped skirt, with a tunic @ corsage of Cham- 
bery gauze without sleeves, and a chemisette and 
sleeves like the under-skirt—that is to say, white 
and butter-cup striped. Her St. Mégrin toque, 
somewhat high in front, had an aigrette and 
bunch of mixed yellow and black feathers, ‘The 
Princess de Metternich seems partial to yellow, 
perhaps through patriotism. 

The pleasures in which the Court most delight 
are of a domestic character. A charming and 
eloquent writer, M. Octave Feuillet, who is the 
librarian of the palace of Fontainebleau, gives 
readings there from time to time. He lately 
won a great success by reading fragments of a 
romance which he is at this moment composing, 
and which is again devoted to that theory to 
which he is so partial—namely, that ‘‘ it is the 
fault of husbands that there are ever any thing 
but happy households.” Mr. Octave Feuillet is 
one of the youngest members of the French 
Academy. His subtle and refined genius is par- 
ticularly pleasing to women, and he is a great 
favorite in the drawing-rooms of Paris. He 
lives there, however, only occasionally ; he usu- 
ally resides at Saint Lo, a little town on the 
shores of the Channel. He has married the 
Maire’s daughter, and prefers this abode to any 
other. This retired life is quite exceptional 
among our literary men, and surprising on the 
part of a person so familiar with the language 
of drawing-rooms, and on whom nature has lay- 
ished every gift, even that of external beauty. 

Two illustrious members of the French Acade- 
my are on the point of dropping off. The Count 
de Montalembert and Lamartine are so ill as to 
inspire their friends with great anxiety. Lamar- 
tine, who has attained the height of fame, has 
just received a token of homage which has great- 
ly touched him. The King of Saxony has sent 
him a volume of his translation of Dante, with 
this dedication : 

“From a PETTY TRANSLATOR TO A GREAT PoET.” 
It is perhaps the last flower that will be thrown 
at his feet. 

A very interesting reading took place a few 
evenings ago at the nouse of Madame Victor 
Hugo, who is still living at Paris. Charles Hugo 
read a few chapters of his new: book, ‘‘ Les Etapes 
de l'Exile.” The book is not devoted, as might 
be believed, to the story of the misfortunes of il- 
lustrious exiles: it is much more interesting, and 
endeavors, on the contrary, to make known to 
the reader the sufferings reserved for obscure 
exiles. The biographical article devoted to M. 
Bérut, now secretary of the Independence Belye, 
especially moved the audience. The young au- 
thor succeeded in vividly portraying the en- 
ergy and perseverance that were needed for a 
man of courage and talent to rise from the mis- 
ery into which he had been plunged by exile to 
an honorable and tolerably remunerative position. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OBB’S ISLAND, about ten miles from the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, has recently be- 
come a popular watering-place for Southerners. 
Indeed, for years past, its fishing and hunting 
have attracted many from the North. The build- 
ings are commodious, surf-bathing fine, and sail- 
ing pleasant. The table is 7 with every 
kind of e and fish, and shark-fishing is at- 
tractive to those who are fond of exciting sport. 
At least such is the current report. 

The history of Cobb’s Island is remarkable. 
Within the last thirty years it has grown in an 
extraordinary manner. In the year 1840 an old 
fisherman from Cape Cod bought the island for 
$100 in money and $25 worth of Cape Cod salt. 
Last summer the son of this same fisherman was 
offered $500,000 for the island, and declined it. 
When it was bought it was scarcely large —< 
to hold the fisherman’s hut with his seines. It 
is now eight miles long, with a beautiful beach 
seven miles in length. Within the last year one 
hundred yards of solid sand have, by the gener- 
ous gift of nature, been added to the dominion 
of this wonderful island. 





One of the present peculiarities of Newport is 
the universal penchant for driving onies about 
the size of a Newfoundland dog. ‘‘ Wicker bask- 
et’’ coupés, set low on four tiny wheels, adapted 
to the size and strength of the ponies, are ex- 
tensively used. Of course the ponies are beauti- 
pet and so are the ladies who are so often the 

vers, 





The lectures of M. Edouard Laboulaye, at the 
College de France, are regularly attended not 
only y the students but by hundreds of culti- 
vated ladies and gentlemen. In his constant 
— upon political ground he brings into 
full play his wonderful fee of irony and satire. 
He has an inimitable, ry way of saying sharpand 
humorous things, which keeps his hearers in a 
state of pleasant excitement. Yet amidst roars of 
laughter and shouts of applause he always main- 





tains a grave countenance, looking as though he 
could not understand why such demonstrations 
should be made. M. Laboulaye has also a pleas- 
ing voice, great fluency and beauty of expres- 
sion, and readily retains the attention of his 
hearers from his first to-his last word. His lec- 
tures are a rare intellectual feast, 





A lady in Salem, Massachusetts, performed 
quite a feat the other day. A runaway horse 
was — through the street at a furious 
rate, when the lady rushed in front of him with 
her sun-umbrella spread, and flourished it to- 

ard the animal. The horse sank down upon 
his haunches, and was “> there by the lady 
until the driver came up. Then the lady walked 
quietly away, as though nothing unusual had 
happened.: 





It is announced that medical men in Cuba pro- 
nounce pine-apples of this year’s growth as dan- 
gerous to health, and give their positive opinion 
against the propriety of eating them. 





A touching incident is related of a poor Ver- 
mont widow, in connection with the floral trib- 
utes which were in May placed on the graves of 
Union soldiers throughout the country. Near 
her home was a little cemetery Keer ee—y the 
remains of forty Union soldiers, inciuding those 
of her own son. Assisted only by her children 
she wove wreaths of flowers, and laid one on 
each grave, 





The wife of the noted Indian chief, Hole-in- 
the-Day—or rather his last wife (for he had 
many) and now his widow—is a white woman, 
whom he married a year or two ago on a trip to 
Washington. 





Lake Mahopac has its advantages. A lady 
there is not obliged to appear in as many dress- 
es as there are hours in the day. She may, if 
she chooses, take her dinner in her morning 
dress, and still retain her position in the “ best 
society.””. When may the demands of fashion 
be relaxed if not in July and August at a country 
watering-place ? 





It is said that gold-fish may be kept ten or 
twelve years in globes, or other vessels, by fol- 
lowing a few rules: 1. Allow not more than one 
fish to a quart of water. 2. Use the same kind 
of water, whether spring or river water, and 
change it daily in summer; every other day in 
winter. 3. Use deep rather than shallow vessels, 
with small pebbles at the bottom (to be kept 
clean), and keep them in the shade, and ina 
cool part of the room. 4. Use a small net rath- 


er than the hand while changing the water. 
5. Feed the fishes with cracker, yolk of BB, let- 
tuce, flies, etc., rather than with bread, and then 


only every third or fourth day, and but little at 
atime. 6. Do not feed them at all from Novem- 
ber to the end of February, and but little during 
the three following months, 





In Europe the deaf-mutes are now taught to 
speak, Dr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, is the origin- 
ator of the new system, which is in practical 
operation in Brussels, Ghent, and twerp. 
Also there is a school on this system for Jewish 
mutes in London. The process is at first slow 
and discouraging. Signs are cast aside, and the 
child is taught to read words by the motion of 
thelips. Slowly, at first, he acquires this singu- 
lar power, but soon catches readily the names 
of strangers and even foreign names. Then he 
is himself taught to articulate. The teacher 
takes the children’s hands and accentuates the 
words by.raising or letting them fall. He feels 
their throats and makes them feel his, that they 
may understand articulation. After a little they 
make their first sound, and from that time prog- 
ress is rapid. 





The sphere of woman in Paraguay seems to 
have widened to a most unenviable extent. Ac- 
cording to the London Times a strange phenom- 
enon is now being exhibited on the banks of the 
ee River—namely, that of four thousand 
female combatants a in the field. The 
Brazilian journals declare that General Lopez is 
scandalizing the civilized world by thus forcing 
women into the service; but the women have 
already shared the hardships and the dangers of 
the campaign—digging trenches, lading and un- 
lading vessels, and doing duty as couriers and 
messengers—to such an extent that their com- 
ing forward in second line on the field at the 
present moment, and bearing their own share 
of the brunt of battle, may seem scarcely an ag- 
gravation of their lot. 





The double bronze doors for the Capitol at 
Washington, which have been in the hands of 
the Ames Company at Chicopee for the past 
three years, are nearly completed. Early in 
the autumn they will be in their destined place, 
On one side the panels represent ‘‘ Peace,”’ the 
“Ovation to Washington at Trenton,” the “In- 
auguration of Washington,” and the ‘‘ Masonic 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the Cap- 
itol, September 18, 1793,” On the other side 
the panels represent ‘‘ War,”’ the “Charge at 
Yorktown,” the “‘ Rebuke of Lee by Washington 
at Monmouth,” and the ‘‘ Death of Warren at 
Bunker Hill.” Crawford is the artist, and his 
designs have been executed with great skill. 
Each of the doors weighs 4000 pounds; yet they 
will swing with comparative ease, as has becn 
proved by trial. 


*¢ At a house in Paris where I have staid,’’ says 
an English writer, ‘‘ the cafe-au-lait was prepared 
in the following manner: About a table-spoonful 
of a strong black liquid was poured into each 
cup, and the cup then filled with boiled milk. 
I was told that this very rich essence of coffee 
was made by putting a large quantity of coffee 
into a common French captions (which had a 
viously been thoroughly heated with boiling 
water), and slowly pouring over it a small quan- 
tity of boiling water; the cafétitre to be kept 
close to the fire, where its contents could be as 
hot as possible without boiling. When the wa- 
ter had drained through, the essence of coffee 
thus procured was poured off into a jug and put 
away for use. As to the exact proportions of 
coffee and water I was not enlightened, but any 


| one could find out by two or three experiments. 


| 


It must have been very strong, as a jug holding 
about half a pint lasted a family of seven per- 
sons nearly a week. It was always used cold, 
and was excellent.” 
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Fig. 1.—Movucnorr, or Grove Case.—ReEpDucep Size. 


Mouchoir, or Glove Case. 


Hiruerto we have given netted guipure patterns only in white 
yarn or thread. ‘The present illustrations are designed for making 
this favorite and fashionable work with colored silks, by which a 
very beautiful effect is obtained. Fig. 1 shows a mouchoir case 


of light gray silk, covered with netted guipure. 


The design is a 


spray of daisies, worked in point de reprise and bordered with a 


Grecian pattern mixed with flowers. 


The daisies are of the nat- 


ural colors; the flowers in white silk with yellow cups, the stems 
and leaves in different shades of green silk. The Grecian pattern 
of the border is worked with green silk in point de toile, and 
the flowers in the same manner as the daisies. The foundation is 
It numbers 
thirty-nine holes in the square, and is worked over a mesh ~ 


of black silk, as is also the work in point d’esprit. 


half an inch in circumference. 


The foundation, when fin- 


ished, must be stretched in a frame of copper or brass 


wire, or a wooden frame, as shown by Fig. 2. 
the pattern the frame is eight inches square. 
wire is half an inch in circumference... The gui- 
pure wrought in a frame of this sort is pret- 
tier and more regular, and the work is not 
liable to be drawn together. Fig. 3 gives the 
twig, and Fig. 4 a part of the border in full 
size, Fig. 5 gives a section of another bor- 
der, which may be used instead of that given 
by Fig. 4. The completed square is laid on 
a piece of silk of the requisite size, and which 
has previously been lined with a thin layer of 
wadding covered with lining outside and quilt- 
ed in small diamonds. The edge is finished 
with narrow black guipure lace. A second 
similarly-prepared piece forms the under part 
of the case, but this is not trimmed. Join the 
two parts by means of a binding of gray rib- 
bon, and set bows on the side as shown by the 
illustration, 


Gourd Work-Box. 

Materiats: A round yellow gourd five 
inches in diameter, brown silk, heavy brown 
silk cord, transparent brown beads, golden- 
yellow silk twist, fine golden-yellow silk cord 
and ribbon an inch in width, nine round brown 
glass buttons, cotton batting. 


Choose a gourd fully ripe, and hang it up to dry 


The 


are then sloped, and the points joined, thus giving the pasteboard the 
form of the inside of the gourd. Having this, cover the. 
ooe with brown silk, which is arranged in the same manner. 

e silk lining for the under part of the work-box must lap over the 
edge of the about an inch on the other side, ‘as the paste- 
board lining extends half an-inch beyond the edge of the gourd. 
Along the upper edge inside work two rows in button-hole stitch of 
yellow silk, which rows must be about half an inch apart, and worked. 
in opposite directions; between these two rows work‘a row in her- 
ring-bone stitch. ‘The seams which join the points of the silk lining 
are also ornamented with herring-bone stitch. Put a thin layer of 


cotton batting on the bottom of the work-box, cover this with silk, ._ 


and ornament the edge with cord wound with bead cord. Besides 
this arrange two inches from the edge a piece of pasteboard covered 
with silk, with a double band of silk sewed along the middle. ‘This 
band is half an inch wide; the outer edge is ornamented in butten- 
hole stitch, and between these is a row in herring-bone stitch of yel- 
low silk. ‘This is so arranged that the larger and smaller divisions 
serve for the reception of scissors, thimble, etc. Ornament the 
seam where this is set on with cord wound with bead cord. Varnish 
the outside with brown varnish, and ornament with a bead trim- 
ming made as shown by Fig. 3, which represents it of the full size. 
In the centre of the upper half of the box finish by a glass-bead ring 
which encircles a glass button that serves as the handle of the'lid. 
On the opposite sides of each half set two bead loops, through which 
are drawn two heavy brown silk cords for the handle of the box. 
Plait the upper part of the cord in the manner shown in the illustra- 





Fig. 2.—Section or Epce or Work- 
Box.—Futu Size. 




























































































































































































































































































Fig. 2.—Net Gurrpure Founpation ror Movucnoir Case. 


tion. The under ends of the cord are wound round a button and 
fastened together. 


Four Embroidery Designs in Point Russe. 


See illustration on page 665. 


Tue accompanying designs represent four of Kaulbach’s well. 
snown illustrations of Goethe’s ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,” and are well 
adapted for letter-holders, cigar-cases, etc. 

Fig. 1.—Bruin, the Bear, appears before Reynard the Fox’s 
fortress Malepartus to accuse evil-doers before the king. 

Fig. 2.—Reynard threatens the life of his innocent scholar. 

Fig. 3.—Reynard confesses his sins to his companion Grim- 


bart. 


Fig. 4.—Reynard attacks the rabbit that has led him past the 
castle of the Fox. ; 
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for several weeks, then cut it into two equal pieces, and 
scoop out the inside, after which bind each piece of the 
shell with brown silk ribbon half an inch in width; cover the 


outside of this binding with yellow ribbon folded together in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2, then cover this with brown beads as 
shown by the same illustration, in doing which always run the yellow. £ 
On the part of the shell which 

is designed for the bottom of the box fasten eight round buttons an inch 
and a half from the centre and an inch apart. Run the eyes through the 
shell, pass a cord through the eyes on the inside of the shell, and tie the 
Each piece is lined with a layer of pasteboard covered with 
brown silk. The pasteboard 
interlining consists of a strip 
of pasteboard three inches and 
r a half wide, the length of 
which must correspond to the 
circumference of each edge, 
while on ore side seven wedge- 
» shaped pieces must be cut out 
at regular intervals, the ends 


working thread through the gourd shell. 


ends together. 
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Fig. 5.—Ner Gurevre Borper ror Movucnoir 


Casz.—F ott ‘Size. 
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Fig. 8.—Crntre or Moucnorr CasE.— 
Fouuu Size. 


on 


Fig. 3.—Srcrion or Beap EpGE oF t 
Work-Box.—Fo tu Size. 





Fig. 1.—Gourp Work-Box.—REDUCED Si=z. 


Reclining Chair. 
See illustration on page 665. 


Tue cover of this reclining chair is made of alternate 
strips of embroidered cloth and plush. 
nying illustration gives the pattern for the embroidery, 
which is worked in cross-stitch. 
- used are designated on the pattern. 


The accompa- 


The colors to be 

Reps or bro- 

catelle may be used instead if preferred. The 
edge is trimmed with a broad worsted fringe, 
as shown by the illustration. The cushion is 
made of the same material, and is trimmed 
with cord and tassels. 





MODERN FASHIONS. 


HE Victoria Magazine, while deploring 
the uncertain tenure of fashions, says, 
very sensibly, of those now in vogue: ‘‘If we 
are far from deprecating change within just 
limits, far from us also be the injustice of stig- 
matizing all that comes before us with the 
sanction of fashion. At the precise moment 
at which we write there is perhaps less to carp 
at in the make and shape of the garments in 
vogue than has been often seen to be the case. 
The waist is at its natural level; the moder- 
ately tight sleeve is harmless, if not especial- 
ly graceful; the crinoline, when worn at all, 
is of modest size; the short skirt for the sans 
géne of morning toilette, and the sweeping train 


for occasions of ceremony, the protection afforded 
to the feet by boots of strong kid—all make it possi- 
ble for a woman to exercise both taste and sense with- 
out putting herself at war with the social tyrant. 
true that in our time the bonnet has been suppressed, but we 


It is 


have no thought of setting up for it a laudatory epitaph. In 
the days of its utmost glory the bonnet was a pasteboard ma- 


chine at once useless, dangerous, and ugly. Like the hood of a 
carriage, the wind found its way under it, and could not come out 


It was the home of draughts, the nursing mother of face-ache, 


and answered no purpose that would not have been more consistently per- 
formed by an umbrella. Such was the bonnet as understood by our mo- 
thers in their youth, and we can hardly help believing that some lost secret 
of witchery must have been theirs to have enabled them to make their 
way under such a load of dif- 
ficulty.. Now the bow of rib- 
bon with a veil attached, the 
few square inches of lace and 
pines, which do duty in 

e place of this exploded 
’ poke (and which really ought 

to be rebaptized with a name 
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Fig. 4.—Netr Gurevure Borper ror MovucHoir 


Casr.—Fu ti S1zz. 
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of their own), can with a little modification, and the addition of 
strings, be made to suit all ages and to answer every desirable 
purpose. ‘There is really nothing to be said against its arrange- 
ment on the score of lightness, adaptability, or convenience; and 
we have observed that such objections as have been raised have 
a moral rather than a practical or zsthetical basis. To this we 
can only reply that within our knowledge there is no law, either 
human or divine, which obliges a woman to wear a bonnet.” 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


|b teeth-economy the principle should be established of keeping 
a tooth as long as it is useful, but no longer. When a tooth 
has ceased to be good for mastication, or for ornament, the sooner 
it is removed the better. When removed, an artificial tooth should 
be egtablished in its place. The time has gone by for natural- 





Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-workK Desicn 1n Pornt RussE FOR 
Letrer-Hoipers, CiGar-Casks, ETC. 


artificial teeth to have preference; and the consideration of this 
fact should do away with the hesitation that some people have for 
using false teeth. Sentiment is a very powerful influence in this 
world; and the sentiment against fixing the teeth of dead human 
beings in the mouths of living ones is undoubtedly potent. There 
is now no need for doing this, so many excellent materials of 
non-human origin standing in aid. ‘Taken all in all, artificial 
teeth of hard enamel are chiefly to be recommended, and those 
of American manufacture are the very best known. The particu- 
lar sort of teeth, however, will depend a good deal on the shape 
of the palate and the number to be set ina block. Excellent sets 
are made of hippopotamus ivory; that of the elephant is too soft, 
and stains too rapidly, to be of any great use to the dentist. As 
a matter of sentiment, the advantages of enamel or porcelain 
teeth, as we may call them, need no expatiation. Being wholly 
non-absorbent, they never stain or otherwise change color. ‘This 
leads up to an observation and a precept; one that wearers of 
this sort of artificial teeth should more 
frequently remember than they do. It 
is this—natural teeth are never white. 
Except sometimes in early childhood they 
have not the faintest claim to whiteness. 
A miniature-painter, or others having a 
discriminating eye for color, would not 
fail to discover in by far the majority of 
natural teeth those mingled tints of green, 
blue, yellow, etc., that, taken together, 
go to make up a general result of gray- 
ness of some preponderating shade. If 
this be so of natural teeth naturally, by 
how much more will the tint of teeth be 
varied from white by the thousand con- 
tingencies of colored food and drink, of 
physic, and perhaps of smoking ? 

A common failing with middle-aged 
and elderly, nay too often young, people 
is, that they choose artificial teeth of the 
most brilliant whiteness they can find. 
Nothing can be more absurd. To com- 
mit this error is to reveal to any appre- 





Fig. 3.—NrEDLE-workK Desicn 1n Pornt Russe FOR 
Lerrer-Houpers, C1car-CasEs, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—NeEEDLE-workK DesIGn IN 
Point Russe ror Letrer-Hoipers, 
Cicar-CasEs, ETC. 





665 
hension of ordinary acuteness the secret of false teeth. Another 
common error is that of having artificial teeth more regular and 
more block-like than is ever seen in nature. If the most regular 
set of naturally-grown teeth be examined as to absolute mechan- 
ical evenness, they will be found deficient in this quality, and 
still that very defect will conduce to the general result of beau- 
ty. The fact is certain, though the foundation of it lies too deep 
for easy revelation—maybe for any—that some degree of irreg- 
ularity of feature is needed to awaken in an appreciative mind 
the highest sentiment of beauty. Few of us but can remember 
to have seen faces so wholly regular, so feature by feature un- 
exceptionable, that the result fell tame and unimpressive on the 
eye. As regards the teeth, it will generally be found that the 
most pleasing expression, male and female—nay, the highest 
types of male and female feature-beauty—is correlated with 
some sort of irregularity in the teeth. In one the precise irreg- 
ularity is, perhaps, that a tooth slightly overlaps ; in another, the 





Fig. 4.—NEEDLE-work Desicn 1n Potnt RussE FOR 
Letrer-Ho.pers, Cicar-CasEs, ETC. 


front teeth are slightly parted, it may be. Of whatever sort the 
natural peculiarity may have been, the dentist should be allowed 
to follow it in his copy. Here, too, in a general way, the re- 
mark may be made, that if by any chance a set of teeth gives 
admiration for its pure white tint and general evenness of run, 
when seen on a table or under a case, that set will not be satis- 
factory when placed to do duty, for beauty and utility, in the 

mouth. Persons who foolishly select 
artificial teeth of greater whiteness 
than is ever seen in nature will per- 
haps be surprised to learn at what 
cost of trouble and ingenuity varying 
tints are imparted by the manufac- 
turer of artificial teeth to naturally 
white materials. Yellow tints are 
given by titanium; blue by platinum ; 
bright blue by cobalt; bluish yellow 
by titanium and platinum mingled. 
If the very whitest natural tooth be 
carefully examined, three distinct 
shades of tint at least will be noticed 
upon it. First there is the tint be- 
longing to the general body of the 
tooth; then that of the crown, or 
bearing-edge, or surface; lastly, of 
the part running into the gum. All 
these three tints must be imitated and 
indicated by the true dental artist. Oc- 
casionally entire blocks—several teeth, 
gums, and all—are made in one piece 
of this porcelain or enamel material. 
In this case, besides the three tints 
appertaining to the teeth proper, the 
roseate aspect of the gum must be rep- 
resented. To accomplish this, the col- 
oring matter used is gold; to which 
also are due the lovely red tints we ad- 
mire in certain pieces of Bohemian 
glass; but these block-teeth can not, 
on the whole, le recommended. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR RECLINING CHAIR. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black’; & ist (darkest), @ 2d (lightest), Yellowish Green; © Reddish Brown; @ Red; @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d (lightest), Blue; 0 While; 5 Yellow (silk). 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A METROPOLIS IN MINIATURE. 


mold, and is here banked in so as to form a ca- 
nal, there are pleasant paths and picturesque 
houses, draped with the rich Virginia creeper, 
sombre ivy, or delicate woodbine. Further there 
are delicious woodland walks branching out hith- 
er and thither through the great forest which 
clothes. the Grotenberg, upon whose lofty sum- 
mit ag colossal Hermann’s statue is one day to 
stand. 

But not of these romantic shades or river mar- 
gins was Herr Friedrich Peters thinking when 
the old Schimmel paused soberly before the door 
of the chief inn in Detmold, and then allowed’ 
the hostler to lead him with much deliberation 
into the stable-yard, Herr Peters had his share 
of the German love for nature and appreciation 
of natural beauty; but it was the metropolitan 
aspect of Detmold which most attracted him. 
In his eyes the wide, clean streets, the well- 
dressed ladies who demurely paced them, the 
shops with windows filled with lar, uares of 
clear glass, revealing garments and stuffs of last 
year’s fashion, were absolutely magnificent. He 
could have almost envied the chemist from whom 
he intended to buy a modest supply of drugs, when 
he contemplated the crimson, and blue, and yel- 
low bottles in his shop-window, the little semi- 
circular counter topped with marble, and the 
half dozen colored scent-bottles arranged sym- 
metrically within a glass-case. It was py 
grand, certainly, and very different from the dar! 
little shop at Horn. 

Peters made his purchases, and ordered them 
to be sent to the inn, and then he walked down 
the principal street, glancing at the inscriptions 
over the shop-doors, until he paused before a 
stationer’s window and looked in with a hesita- 
ting air. There were two persons in the shop, an 
old man and a young one. The old man was 
making entries in a ledger or account-book; the 
young man was piling reams of coarse packing- 
paper on to a high shelf. He had taken his coat 
off, the better to perform his work, and his shirt- 
collar was turned down, showing a round, muscu- 
lar throat. His movements were quick and dex- 
trous, and he lifted and placed the heavy pack- 
ets of paper with the ease of one whose strength 
was but slightly tasked. Peters stood staring in 
at the window until the old man, lifting his head, 
observed him, and then the apothecary walked 
away slowly. Presently he returned on the op- 
posite side of the street, and this time, on look~ 
ing in, he perceived that the stationer’s shop was 
tenanted but by one person. The old man had 
disappeared. ‘The younger one was still work- 
ing, but had nearly filled the high shelf. Peters 
crossed the road briskly and went in. ‘‘ Good- 
day, Otto,” said he. At the sound of the high, 
thin voice, the young fellow turned round sharp- 
ly, almost letting fall the packet he held in his 
hands, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 
brighter, franker face than he turned on the 
apothecary it would not be easy to find. Otto 
Hemmerich is a greatefavorite of mine, and I de- 
sire to make my reader also feel kindly toward 
him. Sure I am that if the portrait be not a 
pleasant one the fault will be wholly the paint- 
er’s. 

A well-balanced, somewhat square head, 
broadly developed. in the regions of conscien- 
tiousness and firmness; thick, curling, brown 
hair, that lay in close rings on his forehead ; 
bright, keen blue eyes, which might have been 
almost fierce but for the merry laughing spirit 
that danced in them; well-shaped, though not 
strictly regular, features; strong, white, whole- 
some teeth: a skin tanned to a dusky red by sun 
and weather; a powerful, well-knit figure, rather 
beneath the middle height; and in his voice and 
in his gestures, in all he said and all he did, a 
sense of youth, and health, and vigor, an atmos- 
phere of clearness and honesty, which refreshed 
one’s moral nature much as fresh air refreshes 
one’s body. 

‘* My good Herr Peters!” he exclaimed in a 
loud, ringing tone. It seemed impossible to 
imagine Otto ever whispering, or even talking 
low. 

‘*Hem!” cried the apothecary, with an elab- 
orate cough. . *‘ Don’t shout so, Otto. I’m not 
sure that my visit would be quite agreeable to 
your master.” 

In Detmold it is still possible to speak to a 
man about his ‘‘ master” without offending him. 

** What, Herr Schmitt? Well, but you didn’t 
come to see him !” 

‘**No, my boy, I came to see you. But—the 
fact is, I—to shy truth, your uncle does not know 
of my coming, and I am not certain that he would 
approve.” 

** Oh, because he will think you ought to have 
told him first, so that he might have sent a mes- 
sage, eh ?” 

**Ahem !” cried the apothecary again. 
**Oh, well, Herr Peters, that can’t be helped 





now. Here you are, and I am right glad to see 


‘And how do you get on here, Otto? A 
fortnight is but a short time to judge of your new 
life. emer foe SE ee er 
like it?” 


ich the apothecary 
assumed in administering a peculiarly nauseous 
potion to a sick child. . 

‘*Not a bit of it, my good friend,” replied 
Otto, in his fullest chest voice. ‘*I don’t like it 
at all. And, what is worse, I’m afraid I never 
shall like it. But I knew all that beforehand. I 
am not such a boy but what I*know that it will 
be my duty to do a good many things that don’t 
just please my fancy. I shall stick to it for the 
three years my uncle has bound me. for, and 
then—” 

** And then?” 

‘¢ And then we shall see. Lord, we may be 
all dead and buried in three years! It’s an 
awful long time to look forward to. But now 
tell me the news of the good people at Horn. 
How’s my uncle, first and foremost ?” 

‘‘The Herr Kiister is wonderful for a man of 
his years. I saw him last night at the Pied 
Lamb. He was full of conversation, and very— 
very pleasant. He is a man of great experience 
and wisdom, is your uncle Schnarcher.” 

It may be observed, for the credit of Peters’s 
sincerity, that he really believed what he said. 

** And old Quendel? Is he growing any thin- 
ner? Ha, ha, ha! And the Steinbergs? And 
Granny Becker? And big Hans? And the 
blacksmith’s poodle? And your own Schimmel ? 
Tell me all about every body—dumb beasts and 
all ! ” 

“They're all well, as far as I know, Otto. 
But there is an old friend of yours whom you 
haven't asked for. And he was talking about 
you last night, too.” 

‘Ts there? An old friend whom I haven't 
asked for!” 

‘* Farmer Lehmann! I thought he was your 
prime friend and favorite, Otto. You used to 
be always at the farm before you went to Halle.” 

The last packet of paper, which Otto at this 
moment placed on the shelf, must have been pe- 
culiarly heavy, for the effect of lifting it seemed 
to bring the blood into his face, as he answered, 
‘*Ah, dear Farmer Franz! Was he talking 
about me, Herr Peters ?” 

‘Yes. But, Otto, what dreadful weights you 
are lifting ! Don’t overtax ‘your strength, my 
boy.” 

Otto burst out laughing. ‘‘My good Herr 
Peters,” he said, ‘‘ only see, I can lift these pack- 
ets with one hand! Honestly, this is the part 
of my work I like best. I like to feel that I am 
using my muscles, and doing something for my 
daily bread, Head-work I’m a dunceat, and I’m 
afraid Herr Schmitt has got but a bad bargain.” 

**Yes, Lehmann was talking of you — 4 

father of blessed memory. c 
tr the tori this morning, and saw the Haus- 
frau. She’s a bitter weed. Ach du lieber Him- 
mel! And I got a parcel to bring to Detmold 
for Liese.” 

‘*For Liese! Is Liese in Detmold ?” 

‘¢'To be sure she is. Didn’t you know it?” 

**Not a word of it!” cried hotly. ‘‘I 
went twice or thrice to the farm after I came 
back from Halle, but I never saw Lieschen, and 
Frau Lehmann gave me to omens that she 
was purposely keeping out of my way. 
nt 0 Lord !” ae Fe Peters under his breath, 
‘* what a woman she is!” Then he added, more 
loudly, ‘*I never heard there was any secret in 
Liese’s being in Detmold in service. She went 
off almost on a sudden. I don’t think things 
were going quite comfortably at the farm. Poor 
little Lieschen! She’s a kitten that hasn’t yet 
grown to bea cat, as they all do sooner or later.” 

Otto stood quite still leaning on the counter, 
with a thoughtful, frowning face. 

“Well, good-by, lad,” said Peters, holding 
out his hand. ‘‘Time is going, and the days 
are short now, and I have to dine and settle my 
score at the Blue Pigeon before I can turn the 
Schimmel’s nose homeward. Besides, this er- 
rand for the Lehmanns will take up half an hour 
or so.” 

** Good-by, good friend. I’m thankful to you 
for coming. Give my dutiful greetings to my 
uncle, pray, and messages to any one who may 
care to hear of me at Horn.” 

‘* Shall I greet Lieschen for you?” 

“No, thank you. Liese Lehmann wants to 
hear nothing about me.” 

Otto wrung his old friend’s hand hard, and 
stood for a few minutes watching the apothe- 
cary’s tall, lank figure disappear down the street. 
Then he returned to the shop, and having re- 
sumed his coat, sat down to label and number, 
from a printed list which lay beside him, a series 
of photographic views which were presently to 
adorn the window. But, as Otto had himself 
confessed, head-work was not his forte, and he 
was unusually absent and preoccupied to-day. 
Under his fingers many beauties of the Rhine 
scenery were unjustly attributed to the Moselle, 
and some views in the Harz country got labeled 
** Black Forest.” 

Peters meanwhile made his way to the house 
wherein Elizabeth, or, as she was always called, 
Liese Lehmann, was filling the post of servant 
in the family of the Herr Justizrath von Schlep- 
pers. It was a pleasant house to look at—built 
of dark red brick, partly covered with ivy, and 
with its long, low facade fronting the river, Ev- 
ery window-pane glistened crystal clear in the 
sunshine. The door-handle and knocker of pol- 
ished brass were dazzling in their spotless clean- 
liness, and the white dimity curtains that shaded 
the parlor windows seemed to have come that in- 
stant from the hands of the laundress. But the 





house had an odd look of not being really used 
and inhabited. All its colors were as vivid and 
staring as those of a doll’s house: the bricks very 
red, the door very green, the window-sashes and 
frames a bright yellow. Only the deep hue of 
the old ivy somewhat softened and harmonized 
the general effect. Peters’s hand was raised to 
the knocker, when the door opened and a portly 
matron came forth, who looked at him with an 
expression of countenance which was, to say the 
least of it, not conciliatory. . 

‘*Tf you want the Herr Justizrath,” said this 
stately dame, ‘‘ you must go round by the back- 
door to his study. He receives no one on busi- 
ness b _ entrance. oo a 

usiness is — ‘eters, mildly. 
But the lady interrupted him. " 

‘* Excuse me, I do not seek to know your busi- 
ness, I make — of never interfering with 
we. matters. e Herr Justizrath is in his 
study.” 

* But,” said Peters, a little nettled at this 
cavalier treatment, ‘*I don’t want to see the 
Herr Justizrath, I have neither the good for- 
tune to know him as a friend, nor the ill luck to 
need him as a lawyer. I suppose you are the 
mistress of the house ?” 

The lady made a magnificent bow, which might 
be translated into the vernacular, ‘‘ I should rath- 
er think I am!” 

**Then, if you please, Madam, I should like, 
with your permission, to speak with your servant- 
maid, Elizabeth Lehmann. I have brought a 
parcel for her from her home.” 

** Liese!” exclaimed the lady, sharply. ‘‘Liese 
is not within at this moment. I have sent her 
out on an errand, and she has already been twice 
the time n to do it in. You can leave 
your parcel on the table there, since you are 

ere; but another time I beg you will be good 
enough to go round by the yard-gate. This en- 
trance is only used by the family or our own 
visitors.” 

Peters was a man unapt to anger at all times ; 
nevertheless he did feel considerable indignation 
at this lady’s tone and manner. But Frau von 
Schleppers was stout and stately, with a deep 
voice and an unsympathizing stare; and, above 
all, she was a woman! So she frightened him. 
He put the little bundle down on the table with- 
out a word, and left the house. 

The mistress of it waited to see him fairly off 
the door-step, and then she closed the door with 
a bang, and walked, or rather waddled, away. 

Peters adjusted his spectacles firmly on his 
nose, looked after her for a second, and exclaim- 
ed, with a short laugh, ‘‘ Poor Justizrath von 
Schleppers! From my heart I pity thee!” 

Then he turned toward his inn, feeling his 
spirits much relieved by this sarcastic ebullition. 
Herr Peters considered that he had been ‘very 
bitter. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE PINK SATIN NOTE-PAPER. 


Ir was true, as the apothecary had said, that 
before Otto Hemmerich had gone to Halle the 
young man had been a frequent visitor at Leh- 
mann's farm. Every one liked him there. Even 
Frau Hanne, who did not like many people, ex- 
tended her favor to Otto. He was handy, ‘he 
Garlne odd oe of toepetia ; r “the theifty 
berless jobs of carpentering for the thri 
housewife. He bi t her heaps of ripe black- 
berries in the autumm, and store of hazel-nuts. 
He helped in the apple-gathgging, and did more 
work in play than the others got through in earn- 
est. He mended, and made as good as new, 
some.old leather harness that had hung disused 
for years in the stable. He cleaned and furbished 
up Franz Lehmann’s rusty rifle, and with it shot 
—hear it not, ye British sportsmen !—shot a fox 
that had for many a night made havoc among 
Frau Lehmann’s fat geese. He caught and 
tamed a squirrel as a present for Liese; and 
moreover, partly manufactured with his own 
hands a cage to keep it in. In brief, his ac- 
complishments were highly esteemed and appre- 
ciated at the farm, and he was a welcome guest 
on any holiday afternoon that he chose to spend 
there. But notwithstanding her personal predi- 
lection for Otto, Hanne Lehmann did by no 
means approve of the spirit of rebellion which 
—rumor said—he was manifesting toward his 


uncle. Frau Lehmann’s government of,her own | 


family was an absolute despotism. She would 
have honestly scorned the idea of giving her sub- 
jects a constitution. Her husband’s nominal 
position as head of the household may seem to 
us a little incompatible with this undisputed fe- 
male supremacy. But Frau Hanne Lehmann 
never theorized. She knew what was best for 
every body, and did it proprio motu. Otto’s re- 
fusal to follow the profession his uncle had cho- 
sen for him was a high crime in Frau Lehmann’s 
eyes. Above all was it a crime to decline to fol- 
low that special profession. A pastor! It was 
all that was respectable and reverend. It gave 
a man authority in despite of youth, and rank in 
despite of humble birth. In fact, she looked 
upon it as a piece of unparalleled presumption 
on the part of a boy like Otto to decline prefer- 
ment which she, Frau Hanne Lehmann, would 
have been glad of for a son of her own. And 
then the thought struck her that Otto and Liese 
had been allowed to be a great deal together, and 
that perhaps— Well, she would put a stop to 
that, at allevents. She would have no rebellious 
notions put into Liese’s head. And Franz was 
so foolish and soft-hearted that there was no 
knowing what concessions or promises he might 
be led to make if the young folks had a chance 
of talking him over. Otto paid a visit to the 
farm soon after his return from Halle, but he did 
not see Liese. He saw no one but the mistress 
of the house, who received him any thing but 
graciously. Her husband, she said, was absent 


at Lemgo, selling some wheat. She supposed 


. Otto knew his own business best—though at his 
time of life that was scarcely likely—but for her 
part she couldn’t help thinking that it was a pity 
for him to go against his uncle Schnarcher. She 
should be sorry for their Lieschen to behave so 
that was all. ‘ 
“ “But, Frau Lehmann,” cried Otto, bluntly, 

it is better to go against my uncle than against 
my conscience, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Rubbish !” answered Fran Lehmann. 

: She was not strong in argument, and she didn’t 
like being contradicted. Then Otto asked for 
Liese; and, to punish him, the Haus-frau sim- 
ply said that he couldn’t see her, without explain- 
ing that the good and sufficient reason why he 
could not see her was that she was at that*mo- 
ment in the house of Frau von Schleppers, in 
Detmold.. Then—Hanne being one of those 
women who are capable of talking themselves 
into a passion on the shortest notice, and whose 
anger makes their tongues terribly unscrupulous 
—she went on to say that she could not, as a 
matter of duty to Liese, approve of her having 
acquaintances whose ideas were so strongly at 
variance with all that a pious education had in- 
stilled into her mind; and that she must do the 
girl the justice to add, that she had heard Liese 
herself animadvert on the sin and evil of disobe- 
Gience and presumption in young people. And 
so wound up a voluble and rather incoherent ti- 
rade, of which Otto understood very little save 
that the Haus-frau was in a furious bad humor, 
and that Liese had been speaking unkindly of 
him and refused to see him. ; 

Otto walked away from the farm with a heavy 
heart. Frau Lehmann’s sharp speeches he might 
have borne with tolerable indifference; but Liese! 
Could she turn against him? And then his old 
friend Farmer Franz too. He couldn’t bear the 
idea of losing his friendship. He would go again 
to the farm on the chance of seeing Lehmann. 
But. then came the announcement of Simon 
Schnarcher’s resolution to send his grand-nephew 
to the stationer’s shop in Detmold; and Otto’s 
departure was so hurried that he had no time to 
revisit his friends at the farm. 

The young man revolved all these things in his 
mind as he sat pasting the labels on to the pho- 
tographs in Herr Schmitt’s shop. He had re- 
fused to send greetings to Liese Lehmann, and 
now on reflection his heart misgave him some- 
what for having so refused. -Peters’s announce- 
ment of Liese’s being in Detmold had changed 
the aspect of affairs. Who knew how long she 
had been there? ‘‘But then surely the Frau 
Lehmann would have told me the truth about 
_ when I was at the farm?” thought honest 

tto. 

“* Tf you please, have you any pink satin note- 
paper ?” said a soft voice in his ear. 

ee what!” Otto jumped off his seat with 
a bound, and took two little cold hands in his. 
“Why, Liese, is it you? ‘Thou dear Heay- 
en!” 

**Otto!” and the two cold little hands were 
left confidingly in his, and a pair of brown eyes 
looked at him in glad surprise. Little Liese 
Lehmann was very small and shy. She had a 
clear, fair skin, soft brown eyes, and silky hair 
of the same color. This hair was coiled in a 
twisted knot at the back of her head, and one 
plaited tress was brought down low on either 
cheek, and put up behind the ears, after a fash- 
ion prevalent among German maidens. She 
wore a gray stuff gown, a blue cotton handker- 
chief pinned across her breast, and a large check- 
ed apron. 

‘*Dear Lieschen!” said Otto, “I had only 
just heard by accident that you were in Det- 
mold. How goes it, Lieschen? Do tell me, 
are you well? Are you content here?” 

He was too glad to see her to think of any 
ground of offense he imagined himself to have 
against her. 

** And I—did you think I knew that you were 
co Otto? I never was so surprised to see any 

7? 


It needed not many words between the two 
young people to explain the history of Otto’s visit 
to the farm, and of Liese’s having been kept in 
ignorance of his coming. Neither of them had 
a suspicion that Frau Lehmann’s desire to keep 
them asunder originated in any other motive 
than her disapproval of Otto’s persistence in op- 
posing his uncle Schnarcher. Every one who 
knew Hanne well was accustomed to see great 
anger arise from causes seemingly quite inade- 
quate to produce it. None of her household or 
family ever thought of asking what reason the 
Haus-frau could possibly have for resenting this 
or that. They said, ‘*She is angry,” much as 
they might say, ‘‘It thunders.” Both were phe- 
nomena which they could neither control nor ac- 
count for. 

** But she shouldn’t have told a lie, and said 
that you had spoken against me,” said Otto. 
s¢ As to what she thinks, that don’t so much mat- 


**Oh, Otto!” cried Liese, timidly. This was 
a tremendous assertion, she thought. 

‘*Well, it don’t much matter to me, though 
Frau Lehmann used to be kind and friendly, too, 
in the old days. Do you recollect the apple- 
gathering two years ago?” 

‘*Yes; and the time you brought her the black- 
berries.” 

‘‘ And the fun we had at hay-harvest, Lies- 
chen!” 

‘* And that day when Claus got tipsy, and you 
chopped the wood for fuel, and nearly cut your 
finger off. Ach Himmel! How frightened we 
were! But you didn’t say a word. Cousin 
Hanne said you had the right manful courage. 
She likes folks to be brave. I ain’t a bit brave. 
I remember she boxed my ears for crying when 
I saw the blood flow.” 

‘* What a shame!” cried Otto, indignantly. 

‘* Well, but, Otto,” remonstrated gentle little 





Lieschen, ‘‘ you know if we had all cried, and 
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done nothing else, you might have bled to death. 
But I was only a chi then. I hope I should be 
now.’ 

‘* Yes; you are not a child any more, Liese. 
You are the same, and yet somehow not the same. 
You have grown so—so different.” 

No human being had ever told Liese that she 
was pretty. And it may be doubted whether 
Otto had ever thought of considering whether 
she was 80 or not until that moment. But as he 
looked straight into her innocent upraised eyes, 
he made up his mind very decisively on the sub- 


‘Yes; I’ve grown an inch,” said she, simply. 
Then they talked of Otto’s prospects, and of his 
Uncle Sechnarcher. And Liese ventured timidly 
to ask Otto if it were not a pity that he could not 
be a pastor. It was so beautiful, she thought, to 
teach and comfort the poor people, and tell them 
good tidings to brighten their hard lives, And 
Otto, in the superior wisdom of his manhood and 
his two-and-twenty years, had to explain to Liese’s 
simplicity why it would be impossible for him to 
play this lofty part in life well, and how wrong 
it would be to undertake it while his conscience 
told him clearly that he must fill it badly." And 
Liese listened with humility, and said that of 
course Otto knew best, and that it was right’ and 


his heart. And then—the town-clocks struck 

Liese jumped as if a bomb had burst in 
the shop. ehthitaed (asthe 
‘**Oh dear, oh dear,” she¢ried,‘in- dismay ; 
‘* there’s one going by the parish church!’ And 
there’s the castle clock now striking the last quar- 
ter. Oh, please, have you any'pink satin note- 
paper? I couldn’t find it at the shop where we 
generally deal, and that delayed me, and now 
I've been talking here and forgetting the time. 
My mistress told me to make haste. Ol dear, 
oh dear!” 

Otto lost not a moment in searching for the 
required article, and after opening sundry draw- 
ers and boxes, he came upon a small store of it. 

‘** Two sheets, please, and two envelopes,” said 
Lieschen, who had’ been watching-his proceed- 
ings anxiously. ‘* How much is it?” . 

‘I don’t know. Pay me the next time you 
come by. ‘‘ Here it is, Liese. And, I say, you'll 
find a parcel at home for you. Herr Peters from 
Horn has been over, and—” 

But Liese had taken up her little packet, and 
with a hasty farewell nod had run out of the 
shop with it. She sped along at a pace very 
seldom seen among the sober denizens of Det- 
mold. More than one housewife turned to look 
after ‘‘ Frau von Schleppers’s maiden,” and shook 
their heads disapprovingly. But Liese was un- 
conscious of their looks. Her heart was beating 
fast—partly from the haste she was making, 
partly from agitation. The surprise and pleasure 
of seeing Otto, disappointment at having missed 
Herr Peters, who doubtless had brought news 
from the farm, self-reproach at her delay, and 
dread of her mistress’s displeasure, were all jum- 
bled together in the poor child’s mind. Still she 
sped on with agile feet, when, on turning the cor- 
ner of a street, she ran against somebody. Some 
very heavy body it seemed, for Liese’s light figure 
bounded off it: again like a shuttle-cock, and on 
looking oP eyes encountered the stern and 
astonished of.no less a personage than Frau 
von Schleppers herself. 





PROVISIONING. 


E extract the following excellent rules for 

“the choosing of meats and vegetables from 
‘*The Royal Cookery Book,” written in French 
by Jules Gouffé, the chief cook of the Paris 
Jockey Club. and translated by: Alphonse Gouffé, 
head pastry-cook to the Queen of England, This 
sumptuous volume, the most beautiful of its class 
that we have ever seen, is high authority in cu- 
linary matters ; and we are sure that our readers 
will profit by the information which we design to 
give them from time to time from its pages: 


It is quite evident that, without good mate- 
rials, the greatest cook in the world will never 
produce any thing palatable. Too great a care 
can not, therefore, be paid to one’s provisioning 
and marketing; this alone is a study of itself, to 
be mastered, as other branches of the culinary 
art, by experience and practice. 

Before making your purchases, learn, first of 
all, the ruling prices of those things you require, 
be you can easily do by inquiring at different 
shops. 

Never bind yourself to any special tradesman. 
Do not give your custom, nor your whole con- 
fidence, to one individual. Rely rather upon 
your own judgment and observation than upon 
. tradesman’s word, however trustworthy he may 


e. 

Whenever any article is pressed upon you, 
be more particularly on your guard; there are 
very few tradesmen who can resist the tempta- 
tion of palming off, at all hazard, any remain- 
ing fish, game, or meat, of questionable fresh- 
ness. 

Be on good terms with all tradespeople, with- 
out becoming intimate with any. It is very sel- 
dom that a too great familiarity does not, in the 
long-run, result in some unfair advantage being 
“ - = purchaser. 

e following are a few elemen rinciples 
which it will be well to be guided by i the oe- 
tion of provisions : 


BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Beef should be chosen of a bright red color, - 


with light yellow fat, approaching the hue of 
fresh butter. If the beef should be hard and 
firm to the touch, with flaccid and little fat, of a 
brown and dull color, these are sure indications 
of inferior quality. 


brave of him to speak the truth that God put into Bethe: 





Veal should be chosen of a light color, with 
very white and transparent fat. Avoid lean veal 
of a reddish tint, and the kidney of which is sur- 
rounded by red-looking fat. 

Prime mutton is known by the same signs as 
good beef, viz., a bright red color, freedom from 
gristle, and very white and transparent fat. In- 
ferior mutton is of a dull red color, with yellow 
and opaque fat. © : 

ie POULTRY, 

In the first: place, poultry should be selected 
very tender, . ~when not in season, 
from the 1st’ of to the 1st of May. 
Spring chickens begin in'May, but at any time 
they should be carefully examined before buying. 
A tender chicken is known by the size of its feet 
and neck; a young fowl always has large feet 
and knee-joints; these characteristics disappear 
with age. - A tough fowl has a thin neck and 
feet, and the flesh of the thigh has a slight violet 
tinge... After examining these external signs, 
the flesh of the pinion and breast should be tried : 
if tender in both these places, the chicken can be 
used with confidence. 


Never use Old Fowls. 

particular attention to this princi 

which I consider a very important oot 
use an old fowlin cookery. Whichever way you 
dress it, it-will never be good. It is a great mis- 
take to recommend, ‘as in many cookery books, 
the putting of an old fowl in the stock-pot. In- 
stead of improving the broth, it can do nothing 
bi impart to it the unpleasant flavor of the hen- 

ouse. a 

A good turkey will be recognized by the white- 
ness of the flesh and fat. ©’ Beware of those with 
long hairs, and whose flesh on the legs and: back 
is of a violet. tinge. 

To select a goose, try the flesh of the pinion 
and break off the lower part of the beak, which 
should break easily; the fat should be light-col- 
ored and transparent. Ducks are chosen in the 
same way. . 

Pigeons should have fillets of a light red col- 
or; when oj, these darken to blackish violet, 
and the legs get thin. 


FISH. 


A fresh fish is recognizable by the redness of 
the gills, the brightness of the eyes, and the firm- 
ness of the flesh. 

It is not enough to be guided by the smell: it 
may have laid days on ice without acquiring any 
noticeable smell, but tie flesh in such a case will 
be dull and flaccid, and care should be taken not 
to employ fish in that condition. It should be 
borne in mind that fish will lose in quality in 
the spawning season; this should regulate one’s 
purchases. 

The remarks on old poultry apply even more 
particularly to old fish, which should never, on 
any consideration, appear on the table. 


GAME. 


Old hares should be discardedy they can be 
turned to no good account; leverets and young 
hares alone should be bought; you can tell a 
tender hare by the ease with which the fore- 
paw may be broken, by its large knees and short 
stumpy neck. Good wild rabbits are known by 
the same indications. 

Pheasants should be selected with the spur but 
little developed ; the tenderness of the bird is 
known by trying the flesh of the pinion. 

Woodcocks are also tried by pinching the pin- 
ion and breast. Similarly with respect to wild 
ducks, teal, widgeon, and other water-fowl. 

Partridges are also tested in the same way; 
their age can be ascertained by examining the 
long feathers ofthe wing—round at the tip in 
an old bird, and pointed in a young. 


VEGETABLES. 


The first consideration in the purchase of veg- 
etables is to have due regard to the variations of 
taste’and appearance which the same vegetables 
undergo in different seasons; spring carrots, for 
instance, are very different to those of autumn 
and winter. I will, at the proper place, state 
when each species of vegetables is in season; 
this should regulate their employment. 

GROCERIES, ETC. 

As to all-articles to be had from the Grocer’s, 
the Oilman, and Dairyman, I would more than 
ever recommend that none but the best be 
bought; this is sure in the end to prove more 
satisfactory and economical. An inferior qual- 
ity: of oil, used in cookery, will spoil the sauce 
or whatever else it may be added to; the same 
with butter, which should always be selected of 
the freshest and best. A small quantity of sweet 
butter will improve any preparation where it is 
required; whereas, with bad butter, the result 
will be exactly the reverse: the more you add 
of it the worse will your dish become. Never 
buy butter without carefully smelling and tast- 
ing it; these two tests are indispensable. If 
you have any doubts as to its freshness, do not 
on any account buy it, but try elsewhere; it is 
an invariable rule that ‘“‘no good cookery is to 
be done with questionable butter.” 

"Never employ eggs without examining them 
j not only when buying them, but also 


“when they are’broken. An egg may appear per- 


fectly and still have an unpleasant damp- 
straw flavor, which is sufficient to spoil a whole 
dish. Eggs should be broken, one after the 
other, and none put into the basin until their 
freshness has been ascertained. 

With respect to bacon, one should likewise be 
very particular in selecting none but what is very 
white, with the least gristle possible, and quite 
fresh, and free from rustiness. Fresh pork 
should be of a light brownish hue, and free 
from any inequalities of color. 





ROSE SONG. 
See illustration on page 668, 
Sunyy breadths of roses, 
Roses white and red, 
Rose-bud and rose-leaf, 
From the blossom shed! 
Goes my Darling flying 
All the garden through, 
Laughing she eludes me, 
Laughing I pursue. 


Now to pluck the red rose, 
Now to pluck the white 
(Hands as blossoms rosy), 
Stopping in her flight: 
What but this contents her, 
Laughing as she goes? 
Pelting with the rose-bud, 
Pelting with the rose! 


Roses round me flying, 
Roses in my hair, 
I to snatch them trying— 
Darling, have a care! 
Lips are so like flowers, 
I might snatch at those; 
Redder than the rose-leaves, 
Sweeter than the rose. 





AWAITING THE CONQUEROR. 
See illustration on page 668. 

I waton with a weary yearning, 
I watch till my eyes grow dim, 

For my hero home-returning, 
And the chaplets weave for him. 

For he comes from the fields of glory, 
Where the foe lies stark and dead, 

And his name for our children’s story 
Shall live when the years have fled. — 


He comes; and my heart to meet him 
Goes forth o'er the shining sea; 
We have tuned the harps to greet him 
Who comes to be crowned by me. 
And I would there were garlands fairer 
Than these that our glad hands hold; 
That nature had roses rarer, 
Or a costlier gift than gold. 


He comes; may the waves before him 
Rest calm where the great sail swings; 
May the gracious skies bend o’er him 
With the fragrance summer brings! 
And then, when a nation’s altars 
Are rich with the spoils of Rome, 
I shall kiss with a lip that falters, 
For joy that my love comes home. 





THE GENTLE CRAFT. 


An Bcho. 
See illustration on page 668 
Aun, little maid, with the dimpled cheek, 
That never has known a bitter tear, 
All your thought is fishes to seek— 
Roach and gudgeon and dace and bleak! 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Charlie may help to hold the rod, 
Grasping it thus your cast to steer, 
Lest the top-joint, with a needless nod, 

Teach to the float behavior odd— 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


If at a bite the float should throb, 

Trust his teaching, although severe; 
Heart may flutter and throat may sob— 
But you don’t get a catch for every bob: 

Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Twenty times over the season may pass— 
Charlie may still be your only dear— 

But you'll find all fishing is not, alas! 

By the riverside, on the sunny grass: 


Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Try the swim again and 
Only provided the swim be clear; 
Just at present your only bane 
Is when the lilies your float detain: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


The daintiest line that ever was dipped 
Has brought the angler a basket queer; 
Like the lithest rod that was ever unshipped, 


And the prettiest stream that ever was whipped: 


Wait till you come to twenty year. 


I have angled in times gone by, 
Little maid with the eyes sincere: 
{May you have Iuck no worse than I, 
When in the river of life you try: 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Meanwhile, fishes alone to catch, 
Give your mind to your angling gear 
Time enough for a different match 
When looks, not hooks, will the prey attach. 
Wait till you come to twenty year. 


Ah! little maid with the eyes of blue, 
With a little lover so watchful near, 
Hundreds there are that envy you— 
And hundreds of boys that envy, too, 
That little lover, as I would do, 
Could I go back to twenty year. 


Yes, little maid with the dimpled cheek, 
Pure as the heaven of the upper sphere, 
I but murmur an old man’s pique— 
Ah, to think of the love I'd speak, 
Had I but come to twenty year! 


Morat. 
Poor old dotard! and is this all— 


-Nors sy THE Post, 
Dear little maid, with the dimpled cheek, 
Though at your poet thus they sneer, 
Do not think him a mean old sneak :— 
‘Twas because I love you my words were weak; 
But I'll tell you all in the Kalends Greek, 
When we've both come to twenty year. 


PETTY CHEATING. 


T is mortifying to learn that, by the use of 
fraudulent weights and measures, cheating is 
continually on the increase, and one’s indigna- 
tion fires up on reflecting that it is the humbler 
and struggling classes who are for the most part 
the victims of it. Of many of the street traf- 
fickers it may be said that cheating, in some form 
or other, is their normal system of doing business. 
It would seem that the weights and measures of 
the outdoor traders are not subject to the super- 
vision of the inspectors; at any rate, we never 
hear of these gentry being brought to account 
for their exploits. A pound of cherries bought 
from a hand-cart in the street is rarely found to 
weigh a dozen ounces; oftener, indeed, it may 
weigh eight or nine. The so-called pound weight 
of the street fruit-seller is a nondescript lump of 
metal, manufactured for the purpose, and has no 
definite relation to a pound avoirdupois, unless 
in appearance. In selling fruit by measure there 
is the same sort of sophistication. False wooden 
bottoms are common, as the buyers of nuts know 
well. Ifthe measure is correct, which is assum- 
ing a great deal, the method of filling it is a de- 
lusion. A practiced hand will fill a quart pot 
with a pint of plums or gooseberries, and make 
it appear as though it were brimful and running 
over. Watch him narrowly, and you will see 
how he does it. He lays the measure horizon- 
tally, and covers the lower side with fruit; then 
raising the measure gradually he heaps a hand- 
ful of fruit over the top with his left hand; at 
the same time having a good-sized plum, say 
between the finger and thumb of his right hand, 
he ingeniously inserts that as a kind of keystone 
to prevent the crowning heap from falling into 
the hollow beneath: thus the measure appears 
choke-full and filled up, though something like 
half the due quantity is lacking. This clever 
piece of cheatery is executed with astonishing 
rapidity —two seconds, we should say, affords 
ample time for it. When the measure, as in the 
case of strawberries and raspberries, goes with 
the fruit, the cheating, as every one knows, con- 
sists in filling the lower half, or more, of the box 
with some worthless material—grass, hay, fern- 
leaves, or any thing that comes to hand—so that 
half a pint of the fruit shall look like a pint, or 
a pint like a quart. It would appear that the 
summer fruits never have been honestly sold in 
the streets. It is cheapest in the end to buy of 
an honest, established dealer, whom you can 
trust as to the quantity and quality of your pur- 
chases. 











HORTICULTURAL HINTS FOR 
AUGUST. 


 Bpericer mea to the generally received im- 
pression, the months of August and Sep- 
tember are very important months for horticul- 
tural labor; and a very large amount of work 
necessary to be done in the ornamentation of our 
country places and the cultivation of plants can 
be better executed and with more success at this 
time than in the spring or later in the season. 

From the 15th of August until the end of Sep- 
tember is a favorable time for the transplanting 
of evergreens. The past season’s growth is then 
matured, the earth is warm and the nights cool, 
new roots are rapidly made, and the tree gets 
well established before winter sets in; and is, 
therefore, not so liable to be injured by the high 
winds of the late autumn and winter. Great 
care must be taken to prevent the roots of the 
trees to be transplanted from becoming dried. 
More trees and plants are lost from this cause 
than from any other; and if the trees are pur- 
chased at a nursery, the purchaser should insist 
that they be puddled as soon as they are dug up 
and kept moist. Puddling is dipping the roots 
into a mixture of fine pulverized clay and water 
of the consistence of thick cream, which, ad- 
hering to and encasing the roots, keeps them 
from. being injured, as they otherwise would be 
if exposed to the air. «© 

The trees should be planted as soon as taken 
up, and the earth well pulverized before being 
thrown over the roots. During the filling the 
tree should be well shaken up and down, so that 
the earth may fill up all the interstices between 
the roots, and not trodden down. When the 
hole is about three-fourths filled with earth pour 
in sufficient water to soak the soil well and settle 
it about the roots; when the water has all set- 
tled away, fill in the remaining earth, which will 
prevent the surface from becoming baked. If 
the surface of the soil becomes hard and baked 
it prevents the moisture of the soil below from 
being drawn up to the surface and so nourishing 
the plant, and also keeps the air from filtrating 
through the soil to the roots, the air being abso- 
lutely necessary to their existence. Should the 
weather be dry and hot it may be necessary, in 
ten days or a fortnight after, to draw the earth 
from the tree so as to make a basin three or four 
inches deep, and to give a good watering, return- 
ing the earth as before. 

Do not use soap-suds, manure-water, or any 
other liquid except pure water, and do not fill 
in the hole with wood-pile earth, earth from the 
woods, or with manure, nor mix any such in- 
gredients in the soil; they are almost certain 
death to a tree when it is transplanted, and are 
about as healthful to it as strong ale or turtle- 
soup would be. to a sucking infant. 

From the long list of species of evergreens to 
be found in the nursery catalogues, the best 
for general purposes—that is, those combining 
absolute hardiness, ea of growth, and 
beauty of form—the following may be selected. 


Among the Pine family are the Austrian Pine, 
the Scotch Pine, the White Pine, Lambert's 
Pine, the Corsican Pine, and the Bhotan Pine. 
Among the Spruce family are the Norway 





Spruce, of which there are many curious varie- 
ties, some being dwarf, others contorted or of cu- 
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evergreens. Ceph- 
alonian ‘Silver Fir, and 


Irish and Sw , the 
latter the most hardy, 
the Prostrate, and the 
Scaled Juniper. Among 
the Arbor-vites, the Si- 
berian, the Golden, the 
Chinese, the Plicate, Ho- 
vey’s, **Tom Thumb,” 
and the Globose, are the 
best and most distinct, 
the last three being very 
dwarf varieties. Among 
the Cypresses, Lawson’s 
and the Nootka Sound 
Cypress are the best. 
Among the Yews the 
English, the Upright 
Irish, the Golden, the 
Pyramidal and Dovaston 
are the finest. Box-edg- 
ing may also be reset or 
planted at this season, 
taking care to water it 
well after it is planted. 

In this month, prep- 
aration should be made 
for stocking the green- 
house for next winter's 
use. Seeds of Mignon- 
nette, Sweet Alyssum, 

Schizanthus, Nemophi- 

la insignis, Rhodanthe, 

Calceolaria, Pansies, 

Daisies, Chinese Prim- 

roses, and Cinerarias 

may now be sown for 

blooming in the late winter and spring. The 
soil should be light and the seeds but barely cov- 
ered, the pots containing them should be placed 
in a partially shaded place in a frame, and great 
care should be taken to keep them from becom- 
ing either dry or too moist by over-watering. 
Cuttings of Roses and Pelargoniums or Gerani- 
ums, as they are popylarly, although erroneous- 
ly, called, should now be made; they should be 
placed in a frame covered by a sash in a cool, 
shady place, and as they become rooted should 
have air gradually given to them. 

Camellias, Azaleas, and green- house plants 
generally, which were not repotted in.the spring, 
should now be repotted. The best soil for near- 
ly all plants is well rotted old turf run through a 
very coarse sieve (say with meshes. half an inch 
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square), which, if not sufficiently light and fria- 
ble, should -have one-quarter or one-third coarse 
sand mixed with it, road sand answers a good 
purpose. Do not use any manure or leaf soil or 
wood soil—the tendency of all such matters is to 
produce fermentation, and to cause the soil in 
the pots to become sodden and sour. Plants 
grown in simple fresh turfy loam are always 
more stocky in their growth, and less liable to 
be drawn up or to make a spindling, weak 
growth. All the most successful growers are 
now abandoning the use of such materials, or if 
manure is given, or is considered necessary for 
such plants as Fuschias, Roses, Pelargoniums, 
and Cinerarias, it should be given when they be- 
gin to form flower buds, in a greatly diluted 
liquid state, once or twice a week until they are 
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done blooming. Bear in mind not to put any 
crock, pot shred, or shell over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot, as it only prevents proper 
drainage; the hole is made there to afford drain- 
age; to close it by covering it is only to do away 
with the purpose for which it was designed. The 
earth should be well shaken down into the space 
between the ball of roots and the sides of the pot 
into which it is. shifted so as not to leave any 
open spaces, and then firmly pressed down with 
the fingers. ‘The surface of the soil should not 
come nearer than within half an inch of the top 
of the pot in the pint#quart, half gallon and 
gallon sizes, and in larger pots a greater dis- 
tance should be given. When the pots are filled 
too full of earth there is not space enough left to 
giv >asufficiency of water at once; and while the 
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top of the soil may ap- 

pear moist, below it may 

be as dry-as powder. 

This is one great reason 

why plants so‘ often‘ cast 

their flower-buds. 

Hardy, herbaceous, . 

perennial plants may be 

divided and transplant- 

ed after the 15th, and 

‘until the end of Septem- 

ber. This class of plants 

has in a great measure 

gone out of fashion, and 

been replaced by what 

are technically known as 

bedding-out plants ; and 

the leading florists of 

the country have fos- 

tered the fashion, as it 

enabled them to make 

larger profits and to do 

&. more extensive. busi- 

ness. Verbenas, Petu- 

nias, Zonale Geraniums, 

Salvias, and other soft- 

wooded plants are so 

readily propagated that 

there was no difficulty 

in growing a stock of 

from 5000 to 100,000 of 

any one of them in a sin- 

gle season; and as they 

can be sold at about one- 

half or two-thirds the 

price of hardy plants, 

short-sighted. purchasers 

have bought them and 

planted them freely, for- 

getting that they would 

have none of them left 

after the first frost in 

the autumn, and that, 

during the months of 

April, May, and June 

of the succeeding year, their gardens would be 

flowerless, and that they would have to repeat 

the expenditure if they wished to have any flow- 

ers at all, so that after buying and planting for 

five or ten years they now have-nothing to show 

for their money; yet, had they expended the 

same aggregate amount in purchasing herbaceous 

plants, they would have had in their flower-beds 

from one hundred to three hundred species and 

varieties, and they would have plants in bloom 

from the middle of March until November. We 

propose to give in our next article a descriptive 

list of some of the leading and choicest species 

and varieties as a guide to such of our lady 

readers as may wish to make a selection and 

trial of this beautiful and easily cultivated class 
of plants. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue three hours were scarcely up when Jim, 
on looking out of the window of the room where 
he was bathing poor Cuthbert’s mangled face, 
and keeping an eye on him as the Doctor had 
ordered, saw a great crowd approach the gate, 
led by Derrick’s buggy. All of them who re- 
joiced in equipages of their own came in that 
aristocratic way ; ‘but there was a large following 
on foot, and quite a large-one on horseback. 

One of the latter class approached the buggy, 
and after a short conversation with him, Derrick 

drove rapidly to the stables. To the last moment 
he preserved his air of deprecation at the proposed 
proceedings, begging off from any attendance at 
the trial, on the ground that he was Cuthbert’s 
friend; but telling the managers where they could 
find him, if necessary, in the garden. 

Cuthbert was lying in a stupor of despair upon 
the bed, and Jim, with a terror natural at that 
day, was trying to frame some explanation of 
the concourse other than its having come to 
‘*yoast a live nigger,” when it poured through 
the gate and stopped. A short palaver took place, 
a wagon was unhitched and wheeled into the mid- 
dle of the lawn, half a dozen men took their place 
on it, and a committee was sent to the house to 
secure the culprit. 

Perro, in an agony of fear, showed them their 
way to Cuthbert’s room. He was roused by 
their knocking, and himself called them to come 
in. They announced their mission with as little 
ceremony as is usual on such occasions, and with 
a calmness which surprised even them, used as 
they were to stolidity and bravado, he dressed 
himself to accompany them. 

‘¢ Never mind a cravat,” said one, 

‘*No! we furnish that!” said another, with 
leasant sportiveness, as if he quite enjoyed the 

k; while a third, looking up at the sky, re- 
marked that it was ‘‘ fine weather for hanging.” 

The negroes about the house were secured for 
the witness-stand as roughly as possible, and the 
committee took back their prey to the crowd, who 
were already beginning to clamor with impatience 
at their delay. 

Between two of his stoutest captors, Cuthbert 
was set in a conspicuous place on the wagon. 
Seeing his bruised face the crowd set up a shout 
of derision, for the impression that he had shown 
fight seemed exquisitely facetious to them. A 
strange peace buoyed him up. He had a thou- 
sand times thought ofsome distant, unknown 
dying day with inconceivable terror. Here it 
was! He-could tell, almost to the minute, how 
long he would have to look. upon this green earth, 
that blue sky ; but he felt no fear. All that made 

life desirable had passed away from him in the 
last twenty-four hours. His mind was clear now 
from all the fumes of drink—even from the be- 
wilderment of wrath with which he had pro- 
nounced his malediction upon Derrick. He 
could look back sanely on the horrors of the last 
night; and he saw that, however wicked he had 
been otherwise, he was free of the crime, becau 
innocent of the intention, of infanticide. Would 
not Lily say so When she met him presently ? 
And if Lily, not the merciful Lord whom she 
loved? Already that Lord seemed so merciful! 
This was not the way in which he would have 
chosen to die; but of how little consequence was 
that when the day had been so timely selected 
for him! ‘The good Lord had compelled him to 
stay on the earth only for a few hours after all 
its light had gone out for him, and he would sup 
to-night on new wine in the Kingdom, with his 
angel at the banquet beside him, where light is 
eternal, and they need no sun nor moon to lighten 
them. : , 

The negroes, Kledda, Perro, and Jim, were 
successively ‘‘put through” by eminently jocular 
prosecutors, amidst roars of laughter, and with the 
same general nonchalance that would greet wit- 
nesses to the spoliation of a hen-roost. They had 
but one short, simple tale to tell. All three had 
heard the prisoner say that he killed his daugh- 
ter.. Their testimony over, Cuthbert was asked 
what he had to.say for himself. ‘‘ Nothing,” he 
replied, in a firm: and courteous voice, ‘‘ except 
that what they have testified is true, and to say, 
what can not make any difference with the resnii, 
that I did not mean to kill her. I had suffered 
from a late severé domestic affliction, and been 
drinking to drown my trouble. ‘I took too much 
liquor for my reason or self-control, and while 
under the influence of it struck a little angel, be- 
fore lifting my hand against whom, in my sober 
moments, I would have cut it off. The blow, 
and the fall into a deep part of the Run,’ caused 
her death. I.am glad that I need not stay long 
behind her,. for life would be very. hard if I had 


His dignified and gentle manner made a very 
favorable impression on ‘several here and there 
among his crowd of judges, who, having lost 
children-of their own, used’ their handkerchiefs 
surreptitiously. when he spoke so_touchingly 
about his.Jittle girl, asked if the body, had been 
found, and, on hearing that it had not, started 
legal questions as to whether the execution ought 
not to be arrested ‘till the Run was dragged and it 
discovered. But the mass understood none of 
these subtleties about the necessity of a ‘‘ corpus 
delicti,” and chafed for a vote, which resulted 
largely in faver of Cuthbert Kearney’s immediate 
execution. 

He was asked if he had any thing to say before 
he was ‘‘ swung off.” He replied, after looking 
around among the crowd, that he did not see 
Derrick Dalmager, and would feel much easier 





in his mind if he could have a few minutes’ con- 
versation with him before he died. ‘There were 
some brutes in too great a hurry for the show to 
grant him that trifling request; but on putting it 
to vote a large majority acceded to it. 

The Committee found him in the garden, and 
brought him back with them. It was the first 
time their eyes had met since the fight in the bed- 
room, and for the only time in their acquaint- 
ance did Derrick find it impossible to stand the 
ordeal—dropping his own almost immediately, 
though he raised them again, and showing so 
much perturbation that of the two who sat whis- 
pering in the wagon a new-comer might likely 
enough have selected the wrong one as he who 
was about to be hanged. Derrick had brought 
this all about, and he could not help feeling— 
though he was mistaken—that Cuthbert knew it. 
He had never before known such inward disturb- 
ance in his life. He was on the very threshold 
of all his fulfilled wishes. The fruit which had 
dropped out of his illicit grasp this morning to- 
night he might legally hope for. The object of 
his long contempt; the attempted possessor of 
his paternal demesne; his obstacle with the wo- 
man he loved ; his eyesore every where; the only 
man who had ever dared to smite him on the 
face; the man whom he had smitten in the 
heart—was in a few minutes more to be removed 








mean one of them now—don’t feel one—no, not 
one.” 

(Cries of ‘* Time’s up!” from the crowd.) 

‘*They’re calling me. Well, that’s all I have 
to say, except that I pray you and she may be 
happy here, and that we may all meet by-and-by 
in a world where all our offenses are forgiven and 
forgotten. I’ve been a great sinner, but I love 
my little angel’s Jesus in spite of that, and I hope 
that I’m going the right way—yes! I humbly 
know I am, for He’s the Way. Be kind to her, 
and both of you come that same way. Now I’m 
going to see my baby! Good-by, Derrick!” 

Cuthbert wrung his hand, and without a word 
Derrick slipped down from the wagon, feeling as 
if through that hand lightning had passed up into 
his heart. 

The tree selected for the ghastly work was a 
noble oak in the middle of the lawn, the most 
venerable tree on the Dalmager demesne. A 
light one-horse wagon was driven under a limb 
which grew about fifteen feet from the ground— 
a rope was thrown over this limb, secured by a 
slip-knot, and another noose was made at its 
other extremity. An empty box was set on end 
in the wagon to raise the victim high enough for 
a fall of about four feet, and on this he was or- 
dered to stand up. The noose was thrown over 
his head, and as he turned away his solemn eyes 


“STOP THE HANGIN’ !" © 


forever out ot his way: his chief desires were 
fulfilled on the very heels of their conception. 
Yet this man, over whom he had his final tri- 
umph, sitting there in such grave peace, seemed 
to triumph over him. He was going to the real- 
ization of all things—he could have no disap- 
pointment any more forever. Was what Derrick 
had got worth all he had paid for it? Would it 
pay hereafter? This man, with one foot in the 
eternal world, seemed strangely, immeasurably, 
his superior. 

** Derrick !” whispered Cuthbert, ‘‘ I know all. 
If you love her, and she loves you, you will make 
each other happy. I hope you both do love each 
other now, though it was hell to think so this 
morning. I never was worthy of her. I could 
see many a thing, after I knew you, where I 
lacked in those things that win a woman’s. ad- 
miration; and--dear me!—how many of them 
you had! Well, well! Love her, and be kind to 
her; tell her I don’t wonder she loves you; and 
—you won't be angry with me now—take my for- 
giveness, both of you—freely, heartily. You can 
let me send a kiss to her now, to make up till we 
meet again, can’t you? I want you to forgive 
me too. I’m very sorry I was so bitter up there 
in the room: I humbly beg your pardon for strik- 
ing you. And remember that now as I stand, 
where the two roads part—where I can look be- 
fore and after, and see what both worlds are 
worth—I take back all those curses; I don’t 





from the pitiless surging crowd, in which there 
was not one face that pleaded for him, to the 
bright blue sky, and the sun whose beams should 
cherish him no more, one of the managers fired 
a pistol, the driver started his horse forward, 
and with a prayer on his lips, he fell. As the 
victim’s weight straightened the rope with a jerk 
the limb slowly bent downward; then came crash- 
ing to the ground, not broken off short at the 
arm-pit, but splitting out a long perpendicular 
splinter of the trunk itself from the point where 
it sprung to the very root of the tree. 

‘* D—d pretty business this!” said one of the 
managers, as he loosed the cord from Cuthbert’s 
throat and bid him take a respite till they could 
find a more reliable branch. ‘The nearest of the 
crowd pressing around the tree, curious to exam- 
ine the cause of the catastrophe, found that time 
and weather had made the venerable oak a mere 
she]l. . That piece of the trunk which had splint- 
ered out with the limb was fifteen feet in length, 
and from four to fifteen inches in breadth, but in 
several places not more than an inch in thickness. 
Every body on the estate had known for years 
that the tree was hollow; on one side of the 
trunk, a little higher than a tall man could reach, 
was a hole extending into. the interior, through 
which, if so minded, he might easily have poked 
a Webster’s Unabridged; but the exterior ap- 
peared so solid that the thinness of the sound 
wood took the examiners by surprise. 








Suddenly a man, peering into the great cavity 
large enough for a comfortable ticket-office, ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Hello! What's that?” and borrowing 
a friend’s cane, with the curve of it hooked out 
through the crevice a rusty iron box about eight- 
een inches square. He wiped from it its crust 
of mould and rotten wood-dust, and holding it up 
to the light, read, in tarnished gilt Gothic text, 
upon the cover, the name 

Seibert Rearnep. 

Cuthbert had paid no attention to the explora- 
tions going on beside him. Motionless, with his 
hands tied behind him, and his thoughts far away, 
he stood looking dreamily across the lawn to- 
ward the fields where but yesterday he had wan- 
dered in such bliss with his little girl, and won- 
dering how much more beautiful those shining 
meads would be where he should stray with her, 
hand in hand once more, before they who staid 
on the earth had their sundown. He'was rude- 
ly recalled from his reverie by the finder of the 
box, who nudged him, and pointing to the half- 
faded characters, said : 

**Qld man’s name, isn’t it ?” 

Cuthbert uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment: 

‘* My father’s cash-box! My friend, I should 
have been saved a good deal of sorrow if that had 
been found earlier.” 

** Double-locked, isn’t it? What's in here?” 
and the man shook it. There was a metallic 
chink which corroborated the presumption from 
its heaviness that the box was decidedly worth 
opening. 

‘*Got the keys with you?” asked the finder, 


greedily. 

**No; all the keys that belonged to my father 
are on a string in the house.” 

‘* Where? where ?” asked the man, with gloat- 
ing eyes. ‘‘I don’t suppose there’s much in it; 
but ’t might be just as well to see—where are 
they ?” 

“Found another limb!” shouted one of the 
managers, from a distant magnolia—‘‘ sent up 
a nigger to jump on the bough and make a sure 
job this time. Bring him along!” 

** Hold on.a minute, can’t you?” called the 
finder—‘‘ me and the prisoner's got a little busi- 
ness ;” and he wrapped the box up in his coat, 
taken off for that purpose, to hide it from any 
neighbor who might claim shares. 

**Oh, damn your business!—d’ye think we 
can wait all day ?—bring him along!” 

Carrying his bundle, and sticking to Cuthbert 
like a leech, with an occasional whisper about 
‘them keys,” and ‘‘ getting the matter off his 
mind,” to which the prisoner paid no attention, 
he followed him to the magnolia, and stood chaf- 
ing at the tail of the wagon, which was driven 
under the newly-selected gibbet. The box was 
put in, and once more Cuthbert was called on 
to mount. 

He was about to obey when a clumsy farm 
wagon was seen coming up the Owlieville road 
at a rate which made the wheels jump. The ill- 
matched span of heavy grays were in a lather of 
sweat and on the keen gallop. Just as the ama- 
teur hangman was bustling to prepare the lower 
slip-knot the team came back on their haunches 
with a jerk, and the lower gate of the Dalmager 
demesne, about twenty rods distant from the 
sacrificial magnolia, was thrown open by a shock- 
headed old man, who leaped from the wagon, in a 
striped jean coat, a hickory shirt, and pantaloons 
of corduroy. Every body on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and they who occupied that exalted cen- 
tral position where they could see the wagon be- 
neath the magnolia, turned to look at the new- 
comer. Even Cuthbert and his executioner 
paused for a moment from their share in the 
dreadful ceremony. ‘The old man jumped to his 
seat again with the same youthful alacrity he had 
shown in getting down, and laying the lash on his 
horses brought them, quicker than I have been 
able to tell of it, abreast the fatal tree. Think- 
ing that this was only some worthy citizen who 
had got in a little late at the performance, and 
ascribing his empressement to the fear of a scold- 
ing from the two members of his family on the 
seat behind him who had nearly missed the show, 
the connoisseur Ketch was about slipping his 
noose over Cuthbert’s head as the old man halted 
again, and, standing up on the seat where every 
body could see him, yelled, 

‘© Stop the hangin’ !” 

An angry murmur ran through the crowd, 
with cries of ‘‘ What for, d—n you?” ‘‘ Who's 
that ?” and ‘‘ It’s nobody but old Suggs!” 

So it was. Our acquaintance of the Hog 
Scramble toll-gate turned to one of the figures 
wrapped in a coarse, light shawl behind him, 
and it climbed to the seat by his side. 

‘*Ye ask Suggs what that’s for, do ye? Give 
me your eyes, and I'll tell ye. Take off that 
kiver, gal!” 

The shawl was dropped, and there stood Lily 
Kearney ! 

‘* Now go on with your hangin’ if you dare!” 
cried the man of the toll-gate. 

Just in time to avoid Cuthbert’s completion of 
his own murder the executioner slipped the noose 
off his head, and he tumbled forward from ‘the 
box a lifeless heap. Scarcely a person in the 
crowd had ever seen the little girl before, but 
Suggs told the nearest spectators who she was, 
and the information traveled among them like 
wild-fire. ‘‘ It’s his daughter!” ‘‘ It’s the little 
gal they said was murdered!” ‘‘ By the Eternal, 
they were going to hang an innocent man!” 
Such exclamations went thrilling through the 
throng from circumference to centre. It was 
strange to notice how every man used the third 
person plural—‘* they said,” ‘*‘ they were going to’ * 
hang.” All instinctively shunned the responsibil- 
ity of the crime which in ten minutes more would 
have been on the soul of every one of them, and 
assumed the position of disinterested lookers-on, 
drawn to the spectacle by mere curiosity. Some 
besotted brutes grumbled at their disappoint- 
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ment, there were other to whom it be- “Suppose it was somebody that had been | the pocket of many a very tolerable young gen- | natural flirt, who flirts because her sympathetic 
came ~ salutary lesson of ciriheniog-—abe for | very wicked and cruel to you, ier) you forgive | tleman. Sometimes it occasions a suicide. Need | and foolish little heart. delights to bask in the 


ward wh hegtie 
The little girl fell aren her knees by Cuth- 
bert’s side, and kissed his pale face i i 


SS. she cried, ‘* won't you to your own 
mb—your own little Lily?” ‘Then she fell to 
chafing his poor cold hands, and tried to draw 


eyes. 
By-and-by Cuthbert heard her entreaties 
sounding like sweet music from some far dis- 
tance—it seemed to come closer and closer— 
and then he opened his eyes and fixed them on 
her face with unspeakable love. His poor pal- 
lid lips moved, but could frame no audible sylla- 
ble, till one of the rude by-standers, touched by 
the little girl’s pleading face, ran and brought 
her some water for her father in a rusty old 
camp cup from the Run. She wet his mouth, 
and in a tone of blissful, heart-satisfied peace, 
he murmured : 

“Oh, my angel! I'm with you again—thank 
God, with my darling again !” 

**Oh yes! thank Him—thank Him more than 
tongue can tell! You're safe, my own papa— 
you're safe!” and she hugged him with wild, joy- 
ful kisses as if shé could never let him go. 

‘*It was so quick—so easy,” whispered Cuth- 
bert, with half-open eyes. ‘‘ I never thought how 
easy it would be—I never felt it—yet I am here 
—thank God! thank God!” » sft 

He paused a moment—struggled to open his 
dim eyes wider, and continued : 

‘*T can’t see very plainly yet, but it seems as 
if I saw # cut upon your forehead, darling—” 

**Don’t think about that,” said she, hastily 
pulling down the handkerchief which was bound 
over the strip of plaster.on her wound. , ‘That's 
all over now. You didn’t do it; it was the 
naughty little stone; but it don’t hurt me, and 
it mustn’t you, ownest own, lovely, loving papa!” 

** But—the mark won’t stay—will it? Such 
things don’t show here—do they? I thought—” 

‘* Here, papa? Where, precious?” 

‘* In heaven,” answered Cuthbert again, in the 
tone of immeasurable peace. 

‘* Heaven? Oh yes! Iknow now! Did you 
think you had died ?” 

“Didn't 1?” asked Cuthbert, in a voice of be- 
wilderment. 

‘* Look, dear papa! 1’m alive—here on this 
earth |” 

Cuthbert raised himself upon one elbow, looked 
hurriedly about him, saw the crowd, and dropped 
back upon Lily's lap, almost swooning again with 
astonishment. 

** Don’t faint, dear papa,” said Lily. ‘‘ Hark, 
and I'll tell you. When I fell into the pool, the 
dear old Run carried me out through that nar- 
row crack, and as I was going down stream the 
Lord told it to wash me — little log which 
was floating there. The little log had one little 
crooked finger, but it stuck it out and caught 
Lily right by the waist of her frock, and 

fell fast asleep just as we went sailing off to- 
gether. I don’t know how long it was, but by- 
and-by I was swept against a bridge, and the 
bridge held me. ‘Then somebody passed by and 
saw me, and took me up and carried me to. a 
house—queer old Suggs’s house—a man that 
keeps a toll-gate—and got flannels and rubbed 
me and stopped my bleeding, and made me all 
warm and alive again. Then I woke, and in 
the afternoon, when I got just strong enough to 
sit up, somebody came to the toll-gate, and told 
old Suggs he was sorry, he was so sorry he had 
to go out to Hog Scramble, because there was 
going to be a hanging up at Dalmager’s. The 
window was open right by my chair, and I could 
hear Suggs say, ‘ Who is it?’ and the other man 
answered, ‘It's that Yankee fellow, Kearney— 
they’re going to hang him because he killed his 
little girl.’ : 

**'Then I and the person that saved me almost 
died. But Suggs was very kind to us, though he 
is a aed old man and drinks and swears like 
grandpa, And he took us with his own team, 
and whipped it all the way; and dear Jesus 
helped us, and we got here in time. Good 
man,” she continued, addressing the pleasantest 
face in the crowd that stood pressing and gaping 
about them, ‘‘won’t you please ask them to go 
away—just a little way off—so 1 can speak to 
my papa alone ?” 

** Yes, I will, you dear little gal!” said the 
man, wiping his eyes with the back of a brown, 
hairy band, ‘‘I had just such a little rose-bud 
as you are up to six weeks ago last Sunday— 
come on, fellers, and leave ’em private.” 

All retired save the woman in the white trash 
gown, and Lily went on, 

** Don’t you love the good person that saved 
me, papa ?” 

**Oh, my Lily, I thank whomever it was next 
to God!” sobbed Cuthbert Kearney—‘* thank 
and love, too; so much that there is nothing I 
wouldn’t do to show it.” 





him ?” 

“If it were my worst enemy, darling. 
Oughtn’t I when he had saved your life and 
mine? It wouldn’t be forgiveness; for the debt, 
whatever it was, would be wiped off—nobody 
could be my enemy so much that to love him for 
to-day wi be any thing but common grati- 


* And if he hadn’t home in the world— 


‘While I had a for your head and mine, 

as long as I lived, ananla shake iy 

Then, poor thing, come here and see o 
spoke Lily, to the veiled woman standing behind 
Cuthbert by the wheel. ‘‘ You've got Love and 
Home and Somebody to be dear to you always.” 

The woman leaned over Cuthbert, her whole 
frame convulsed with weeping, and tremblingly 
lifted her veil. 

“* My wife! My wife!” 

**Q God! Oh, Cuthbert!” 

** Kiss her! oh, papa, kiss her!” cried Lily ; 
‘*tell her you forgive her!” 

“Can you—can you forgive? Let me hear 
you say it, and I'll go away satisfied !” 

Cuthbert clasped his arms around her neck, 
and, pressing her to his bosom, told her that, if 
she would stay, she should go away from him no 
more forever. ; : 

“‘ Oh blessed Jesus!” whispered Lily, her pale 
face lighted with Heaven’s own peace, ‘*I knew 
you would bring back my mamma—and you 
have, dear Jesus—how I love you! You have!” 
She threw one soft arm around the neck of each, 
and for a little space, with their cheeks bowed 
together, they all wept silently as if their hearts 
would break. Oh happy hearts, that break for 
fullness of bliss! é 





MEDIEVAL FRENCH COSTUMES. 


TS costume of the period is worthy atten- 

tion. Trowsers had no pockets like those 
of modern times, They were held up by a belt. 
Besides this belt, another belt was worn, which 
encircled the long gowns worn in common by 
both sexes. Upon this belt were suspended the 
keys, the purse, and the knife of the wearer. If 
he was a lawyer, he carried his desk slung upon 
it. The belt, which was visible, became after a 
short time a fashionable luxury among the wo- 
men. It was sometimes made of silk, of silver, 
or of gold, and gave rise to the proverb so sooth- 
ing to the jealousy of the women of the middle 
and lower classes, that a good renown is worth 
more than a golden belt, ‘The same fashionable 
love of finery was extended to purses, which took 
different names according to their size and qual- 
ity. When the charge of debt was brought against 
a man, his belt was taken from him in the pres- 
ence of the judges, and this was-interpreted into 
a declaration that his property no longer belonged 
to him. ‘Widows who had resolved not to re- 
marry, deposited their belts upon the graves of 
their -husbands. io POSH 





FLIRTING AS AN ART. 


Sy bears far too hardly upon flirts. 
The majority of these: not uninteresting 
creatures are simply the victims of a peculiar 
temperament. Flirtation, in their case, is due 
to physiological, not psychical causes. They 
coquette with men for the same reason that 
kittens play with each other; it is their in- 
stinct thus to amuse themselves. Their p 

wiles are not the result of a theory, bit the quite 
unconscious, unintentional, and innocent play of 
a natural impulse. The sly looks, the quaint 
graces, the pert airs which seem so very artificial 
are no more artificial than the color of the young 
person’s eyes or the tapering form of her fingers. 
‘*Be natural, and abandon these meretricious 
pretentions and affectations,” says society; and 
the flirt is natural, but alters neither her habits 
nor her manners, Then society, never very log- 
ical at the best, becomes angry. She sees her 
finest boys being tortured, and turned away from 
the serious business of their life, and altogether 
made fools of, by this little woman with the lan- 
guishing eyes and the shapely mouth. Eldest 
sons as well as younger sons are the prey of the 
flirt; and more sedate young women, whom it 
would be highly advantageous for these boys to 
marry, sit unsolicited and alone. Society begins 
to call the flirt names. She regards the tiny wo- 
man (nearly all girls who are flirts by nature are 
small in person) with the virtuous indignation of 
a disappointed mother. She thinks it a mon- 
strous thing that the dangerous little creature 
should be tolerated; and she is amazed to see 
the attentions paid to her by the men. Hence 
the name of flirt has become one of dire oppro- 
brium. Out of mere self-defense society has 
been forced to excommunicate this subtle ene- 
my. Filirtation is the secret poison which, intro- 
duced into the social body, disarranges its func- 
tions, upsets its equilibrium, and tends to produce 
decay and death. For it is the business of soci- 
ety to get people to marry. All its institutions 
have, more or less openly, that end in view. 
What are its balls, parties, picnics, and so forth, 
but so many opportunities for love-making and 
consequent match-forming? They are as much 
ruled by one ultimate aim as are the rustic games 
of villages, which are essentially so many ingen- 
ious devices for allowing young people to kiss 
each other. Now, flirtation enters this pretty 
scheme as the serpent entered Paradise. It is 
the one foreign element. It overturns all the 
nice calculations of prospective mothers-in-law. 
It defeats the prospects of many a very worthy 
and honest girl, It turns the head and empties 


| ed a visitor. 





we wonder that society regards this thing with 
horror? Unfortunately, however, society refus- 
es to recognize the distinction between flirtation 
and the flirt. Flirtation may be—nay, is—bad 
enough; but if the flirt only acts in consonance 
with the unavoidable i of her silly little 
nature, how is she to be blamed? ‘We shut the 
ines ons berand the gates, or we lock him up in 
a hospital ; but we are not moved by any ill-will 
toward him. Why should we be angry with this 
gentle creature of nineteen, who can not help 
looking at you with her big eyes in a peculiar 
way; who can not help writing in an ingenious- 


ly suggestive manner ; whosucked in a tendency 


to flirtation with her mother’s milk? . As yet, we 
have no hospital for the cure for flirtation in 
which we might shut up this fascinating in- 
valid. Flirtation-doctors bave not yet arisen; 
and while we take no precautions to prevent or 
cure the disease, we console ourselves by abusing 
and vilifying the persons afflicted. Such treat- 
ment does not accord very well with our gener- 
ally professed notions of benevolence and mutual 
sympathy. It may be more or less satisfactory 
to ourselves, but it is not very logical. 

If, in this matter, society must direct its rage 
against some one, that scape-goat should not be 
the flirt natural, but the flirt artistic. The one 
is the victim of a poison running through her 
veins; the other is a skillful elaborator of this 
poison, using it as a charm to produce all kinds 
of devilment and sorcery. The flirt natural is an 
unfortunate; the flirt artistic is a criminal. One 
may forgive a girl who owes to the chemic action 
of her blood a disposition for indefinitely making 
love to every body; but she who simulates the 
symptoms of this ailment in order to procure for 
herself a passing amusement removes herself into 
another class. The flirt natural is not nearly so 
dangerous as her artistic sister. ‘The former is 
very likely to bring her career to a close by sud- 
denly marrying, and then her husband, acting as 
keeper, prevents her committing ravages upon 
society to any greatextent. But the flirt artistic 
is not caught by any of these sudden gusts of 
passion. She is too , self-con- 
scious. She does not flirt because she can not 
help it; she chooses flirtation as her favorite 
pastime, and prepares herself for it,. Mr. Briggs, 
going out fishing with a splendid assortment of 
rods, gaffs, landing-nets, hooks, feathers, lines, 
reels, and what not, is but a feeble representative 
of the artistic ‘flirt, when. she enters a room 
clothed in #sthetic armor. _ She bristles with 


weapons. She can throw pointed knives with. 


the precision of a Chinese juggler. "Where the 
flirt natural draws out her forces so clumsily as 
sometimes. to make her an object of ridicule in 
the eyes of the person attacked the flirt artistic 

i them with the skill and accuracy of 
a general. She knows how they will best tell; 
she is further acquainted with her encmy’s weak 
points. The natural flirt, prompted by her in- 
nocence, shows her hand too much. Making 
love to a widower she will get into rhapsodies, 
over the beauty and. an, 
and pestilent alotiof little brats as ever. torment- 
( She will grossly flatter to his face 
a cold-blooded author who is studying her. for 
ds aupligeace of a toun vi, inated Of chsking 

negligence of a man who, i of thinki 
any thing about her, is pondering over some rail- 
way-bridge he is building, or the price of some 
yacht he wishes to purchase.. A woman who un- 
derstands the true art of flirtation never:commits 
such blunders;; She knows, in the first place, 
that the easiest way to pique men into attention 
is by the display of indifference to them—a dis- 
play, however, which must not be so overdone as 
to be apparent. She knows that men like to seek, 
not to be sought; and her object is to make her- 
self, not worth the seeking, but:seekable. That 
is to say, she does not care so much to. possess 
that which men most love as to possess that which 
will provoke most men into fancying they love 
her It is amusement she wishes; and she does 
not care to have the pastime grow too serious. 
Then there is the chance of exposure, scandal, 
and other unpleasantness. She prefers to make 
life agreeable to herself by reaping the gentle 
flatteries men bestow on the women who most 
attract them. The possession of beautiful eyes 
is only valuable to a woman if other people rec- 
ognize their beauty; and the great art of flirta- 
tion is the securing of this attention by the skill- 
ful bringing out of the flirt’s best points. The 
flirt’s strongest weapon is undoubtedly her eyes. 
The eyes can utter so much without compromis- 
ing their owner. They never blunder; they ney- 
er shock unexpected prejudices; they never say 
any thing rude, or hasty, or injudicious. How- 
ever great a woman’s cleverness may be there is 
always a chance of her misrepresenting herself 
in a letter; however accomplished 2 talker she 
is she is always apt, especially in the subtleties 
of flirtation, to commit herself. But the eyes 
are never chargeable with inconsistency. They 
may be grossly inconsistent, they may make love 
to a man one moment and laugh in his face the 
next; but the victim of their inconsistency dare 
not complain. He can not prove his case against 
so intangible an enemy. It is this which makes 
the flirt’s eyes so powerful and so dangerous. 
Her manner is also a strong weapon. Natural 
graces of form and feature she knows how to cul- 
tivate to the best advantage as well as other wo- 
men; but in the acquired grace of her manner 
she has one of the principal instruments of her 
pet amusement. Other women may have as fine 
a neck, as pretty wrists, as delicate hands; but 
the artistic flirt knows how to make these speak 
the occult language in which she converses with 
her admirers. And it is to be noted that the 
woman who definitely chooses flirtation for her 
chief pastime, and who devotes herself to it with 
all the energy of which she is capable, has gen- 
erally plenty of admirers and few lovers. The 


ic temper of as plain , 


de 





sunshine of sham love-making, is far more likely 
to win the adoration of a real lover than the wo- 
man who treats flirtation as a science. The for- 
mer may herself fall in love, if only out of a weak 
sympathy with a strong passion; the latter, lov- 
ing a free life full of amusement, will not allow 
herself to be guilty of any such indiscretion, and 
takes care to stifle the premonitory tendency to 
it. "A woman who is not swayed by any self- 
conscious theory, and who makes love to every 
body merely because making love‘comes natural- 
ly to her, is quite likely to be led, also naturally, 
into ing love to some one in particular. 
Then comes the crisis of marriage, the cares of 
children and domestic duties, and the ceasel 
battles with recusant servants, to drive the quick-» 
silver of flirtation out of her blood and transform’ 


her into an te, motherly, and pleasant 
little woman. e artistic flirt is seldom cap- 


tured and tamed in this way. Sometimes she 
becomes the victim of a grand passion; and 
gives her former admirers their revenge by com- 
mitting some prodigious act of folly; but more 
frequently she amuses herself with sham love- 
making until real love-making is no longer pos- 
sible to her, and she ‘subsides into the comfort- 
able quiet of elderly single life. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Youne Lapy.—The great principle of all courtesy 
is to yield the advantage to the guest or stranger. 
Let this, therefore, be your guide, and adhere to no 
absolute law of precedence. If by letting your “ guest 
step on first he or she would not know which way to 
turn” then take the lead yourself, for it is courtesy to 
save your guest.every inconvenience or embarrass- 
ment. 

In going down stairs the lady precedes the gentle- 
man if there is not sufficient width for the two side by 
side. In going up stairs the same general rule holds 
good, unlesg crinoline or short skirts should suggest 
the propriety of an exception. 

Srz.—While children and subordinates should never 
fail to say “ Sir” or “‘Ma’am” to their elders or supe- 
riors in station, it is not considered good-breeding for 
equals, unless their relations are of the most formal or 
ceremonious kind, to repeat these titles of courtesy. 
The bluntness of ‘‘yes" or “no” can be avoided by 
the addition of “indeed,” “ truly,” or any other phrase 
softener without the use of the “Sir” or ““Ma'’am.” 

Inquirer.—Two, three, four, or more persons can 
play at Martelle, according to the number of balls pro- 
vided. The price of Martelle is $15; of Planchette, 
from $1.50 to $8; and of Improved Croquet, from $16 
to $20. Messrs, Kirby & Co., of New York, are the 
inventors of Planchette and Improved Croquet. By 
using only two colors, and designating the turn of the 


“players by the number of stripes on the balls and mal- 


lets, the latter system greatly simplifies croquet. 

Gzrreupr.—Trim your steel-colored silk with a cord 
fringe four inches wide of the same shade as the dress. 
Make a heading of a fold of the silk, cut bias, an inch 
wide, loose at the edges, and sewed on with a thick 
piping in the centre. We can not say certainly what 
will be the prevailing style in September. We antici- 
pate that short dresses and paniers will still prevail, 
with scarf-shaped wrappings and mantles, 

X. Y. Z.—The smell of a smouldering wick of a tal- 
low-candle is hurtfal, notwithstanding what you may 
have heard to the contrary. <A case is recorded of de- 
struction to life from ‘holding such a wick under the 
nose of a sleeping boy. 

Mas, H. L.—The law authorizes the arrest of persons 
for certain frauds not matters for criminal prosecution, 
but a woman can not be arrested except for willful in- 
jury to person, character, or property. 

A. Y. L.—If your “gentleman acquaintance” is an 
intimate friend you may recognize him at any dis- 
tance or height; if not, it is “‘ not the thing to see him 
across the street or up at a window.” 

Mas. Cuurce.—We refer yon to the answer given to 
“Yearly Subscriber,” in Bazar No. 40, for the inform- 
ation you desire about morning dresses. Make the 
sleeves in the manner described in the ‘New York 
Fashions” of Bazar No. 41—a full coat-sleeve gathered 
into a broad starched cuff. In the same article you will 
learn that short gored skirts and loose sacques are in 
vogue for muslin morning dresses. We gave a pat- 
tern of a kitchen apron in No. 84 of Harper's Bazar, 
which combines utility and beauty. We do not con- 
sider mud-turtles a commendable article of food. 

Hexen Lirriz.—Java canvas is sold here at $2 50 a 
yard. We can not make purchases for our corre- 
spondents. 

Cuar.es.—The spelling Phyllipeena would be cor- 
rect if derived, as some think, from Phyllis, the daugh- 
ter of a King of Thrace. Her betrothed took a jour- 
ney, and not returning at the promised time Phyllis 
died of grief, and was changed, according to one tra- 
dition, into an almond-tree. Young lovers in conse- 
quence exchanged almond kernels in remembrance of 
her devoted love. Hence the Phylli, to which is added 
the Latin peena, signifying sometimes “torment” or 
‘tregret.” The whole word Phyllipena would thus 
signify Regret for Phyllis. There are some who spell 
the word Philopena, and derive it from a Greek word 
signifying “love” and a Latin one meaning “ punish- 
ment.” The term would thus mean “love of punish- 
ment,” implying that those who play at this game of 
courtesy would like to pay the forfeit. 

JANETTE.—Hypatia was a lady who flourished in the 
early age of Christianity, celebrated for her learning, 
beauty, and virtue; her father was Leon the philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, where she was born. She was re- 
garded as the prodigy of her age and the glory of her 
sex, and is enrolled among the philosophers famous 
in history. She had acquired all the learning of the 
period, including the art of oratory, and became the 
wonder of the populace and the admiration of the 
learned. Her learning and her charms exercised also 
a strong political influence, and in a tumult at Alex- 
andria between the Jews and Christians she was slain 
with the most inhuman cruelty, and her remains were 
consumed to ashes. Charles Kingsley made Hypatia 
the heroine of one of his novels. 

Puttotoaist.—Fair used in the sense of genuine, as 
in the phrases ‘‘fair dollar,” that is to say, not @ coun- 
terfeit one, “ fair horse,” not a wooden imitation, or the 
picture of one, is an Americanism, chiefly employed 
by young New Yorkers. Clever is now being general- 
ly used in the United States by the cultivated accord- 
ing to its old English meaning of able, and not as 
amiable or good-natured, which was once the com- 
mon acceptation of the word in America. 

Mas. M. 8. C.—You will find directions for making 
a long gored skirt in the answer to Mrs. D. L. Thomp- 
son, in Harper's Bazar, No. 41. It is quite impossible 
for us to give such details as you require by private 
letter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLE TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNB ’ 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY . 
PHALOQN'S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseaves of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 
For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


portance. 
For GENT after SHAVING it allays the 


'LEMEN 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP," 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
’ fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 


No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 


Tan on the Face, use Perry's ‘‘ Mora anp Freo- 
«LE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


FoR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use —— Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST , 
e FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


$95 NovELTY SEWING MACHINE. 


Every Family, every seamstress should haye one. 











Each machine is provided with table, and warranted 
for one year. Agents wanted—ladies preferred; will 
be liberally dealt with. §. E. H. VANDYKE, Gene- 


ral Agent, 615 Broadway, New York. 


- OUSEHOLD MUSIC.” Published this day a 

new collection of popular Vocal and Piano-forte 
Music, in books, 40c. each, printed on the finest toned 
paper from entirely new type, each number with illus- 
trated wrapper and a full page illustration. Intendéd 





as a companion series to Boosey's “‘ Musical Ca! a 
No.1 contains fifteen household songs, No. 3 ‘ 


cred songs, No. 4 nine — for piano-forte, No. 5 ten 
Paine: for piano-forte, No. 6 pees ine sacred pieces 
‘or piano. Cre with supplement, free on ap- 
plication. BOO ¥ & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bvekr LADY can do her own Embroidery, 
Braiding, and Stamping by using the Frenou 
Dry Stamping Parrerns. Instruction Package com- 


of $1 00. Agents WanTED. 
CO., 16 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


plete on a 
- A.W. FRAUENTHAL 
‘Te BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wurrtre & Witson Szwina Macutng, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin: 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
~~ the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, one and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTU. G CO. 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. wo —y receipt of the price, 
or C.O. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THEGREAT , 
eee can TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. ; ieee 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxona (black), 70¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 

Muxep (green and b ), T0C., 60c., 90c. ; best, $1 
pe : ne 


r ib. ds Whisker gs 

Enetiso Breaxrast (black), $0¢., 90c.. 1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. a . 1 8 
wa (green), 80c., 90c.,;-$1, $110; best, $1 25 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Unoororkp Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10; best $1 95:per tb. 

GunrowDER (green), $1 25; best, saaee : 


ae ji -4 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. * 

Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
“Best, 40 cents pef pound. 4 


ae 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Begakxrast AND Dinner CoFFEE, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roasrep (unground), 80c., 35¢, ; best, 40c. per ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on peek 

reafte’ pl 


the party 
ce Somneaney packoees iat Cae ot ian tae 
no complimen ackages for Clubs of less 
Thirty hae : 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 


turned expense within thirty days, and have 
the mo , . 
N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 


large number reside, by clubbing together, can 

“values the cout of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Bots on Imrrarions. 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


j a8 Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 


BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Sold all around the World. 





ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
— is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
hat it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 


heal any compi that has been ruined use of 
injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A. MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
Ready for delivery on the 1st of August, 1868, 
(AMERICAN SCENERY.) 

‘© Winter Lanpscare ;” full chromo, after J. Morviller. 
Size, 243¢ x 1654. Price, $12 00. 
‘* Have Parrence ;” half chromo, after V. G. Bartsch. 
Size, 165¢ x 1854. ice, $4 00. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent to an 
upon application to the publishers, L. P 
STON, . Enclose stamp. 
NOW IN PRESS, 

And will be published about the 1st of September : 
‘‘Sunsrr” (California Scenery); after A. Bierstadt. 
“Horses tn A Storm ;” “ R. Adams. 
“TomaTozs ;" _ “Wm. Harring. 

L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 
A GREAT MANY NOVELTIES IN BRUSSELS 
POINTE LACES, REAL LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, 
ELEGANT PARIS EMBROIDERIES, PARIS-MADE 
HATS, &o., &0., RECEIVED PER LAST STEAMER. 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 


have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS 
OF DRESS AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


address 
G & CO 











EAUTIFUL. TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON'’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
2" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


HoMars PERSIAN WASH is the only re- 


liable and safe remedy for removing Moth and 
Freckles. 


Sold by all druggists, at $1 per bottle. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


HARPER'S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE, 


—_— 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries, By W. 
Pzmproxe Fererper. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 

_ Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 











HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


——— 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemsroxe Ferrier, Author of 
‘*Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





PuntisHEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—_ 


Harrer & Bzorures will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


Ba BLACK & CO., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE A 

CHOICE scones: AND OTHER P. OUS 

“Sxonais. 


JEWELRY, 
we 
A large variety of Fanc: e 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


_ THE STUDENTS 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wiit14M Smitu, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


Pus.isuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to an: of the United 
° States, on eeelet of Bea K 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED 


FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


MELVAIN & CO. 
0. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ANTED — AGENTS— $75 to $200 per 

month, every whi male and female, to intro- 
duce the GE. OVED 
FAMILY. SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 








J 


a oS TO 





bi & most fr Marner. $18. 

ranted for We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more e than ours. It m the “‘ Elas- 





i 
5 
8 
z 
z 
a 
z 
2 


amount can be made. Address SECO. Co., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 


oth 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


HOoOLLoway’s PILLS AND OINTMENT 
are the twin remedies on which depends more 
than one half the civilized world for heal: Diseases 
which have baffled all medical skill disappear before 
their wonderful healing and cleansing virtues. 


NeCsesorrs CAPE COD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Ready: 
NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Caanies Nozpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 











Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed rrez, by L. PRANG & CO., n. 








+ HE EXCELSIOR.”— For the Ladies.— 
Specimen copy 10 cts. $60 offered as a premium 
for club. Address W. T. HORNER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Comptzrion. or Harrze’s History or THz Grear 
REBELLION, 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISFORY 
or 
THE GREAT REBELLION 
IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By A.rgzp H. Guernsxy and Henry M. Aupgn. 


With nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 





Compiete rx Two Vors. Quarto, Crots, $12 00. 
Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
‘ach. 50c. Box; sent, pos aid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8. G. G, 571 B’dway. 


POTTER & sTYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHEAP EDITION 


or 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish: 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C.Grry. Two Portraits on Steel. 
New Edition. 


QUEEN Vi€‘TORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the saane Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Saotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arrnur 
Heirs. New Edition, uniform with Queen Victo- 
ria’s Memoir of the Prince Consort. 





12mo, CLOTH, 75 CENTS each. 





ta Harrer & Brorurns will send the above Works 





States, on receipt of the price. j 


by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
on recetpt oF the Price. 





T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT'S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, or READY SOAP-MAKER, 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 
Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT'’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and strains of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly orzan and waite. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OB INJUBE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT'S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not it, 

and will not it’ for you, send —™ 7 
Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 


(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, Juiy 18.) 


HABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have just Published: 


IL 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Sirs, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
3200 Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 





CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 

By Cuaries Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
Til. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer's 
Commercial College, Boston. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


a; 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mack, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Ly re from the London 
Fo german Revised and Corrected. i2mo, Cloth, 


e Vv. 

CE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. AL- 
FEED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VI. 


HELPS'’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 


By Arruve Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
VIl. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Empesesions = =~ in 1867-1868. By 
ol. I. 


Vit. 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
Pas ot of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


Tx. 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick W1tL1aM Krummacuen, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A, With a Letter from Dr. Krammacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. x 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuire, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 

ruce—1609. By J. Loruzor Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
pee Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
14 


xi. 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Witiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “‘ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits, Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00 


Henry W. Betiows, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


bl sates NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Author of *‘ Charlotte's Inheritance,” “ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘John Marchmont’s 
a &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wiu1u1am 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.8. Lz Fant, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” ‘‘Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas," “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray," “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A 
Novel. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 





Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States. on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“AMONG THIEVES.” 






















= [Aveust 15, 1868. 
FACETIZA. 








True uv one Sense.—A writer may be said ‘to. be 





















1, ‘ at re more free than a king, inasmuch as he can “ choose 
Bravrirv. Unserupulous thieves! Oh sweet young thieves! his own subjects.” 
When summer lift the heavy leaves, Each ruddy little mouth sweet nonsense weaves : Your merry game nor injures nor deceives. pepe Bes St TS FN eA 
Brunette, and blonde, i t are they We throw our V’s away When is a scheme like the third of a yard ?—When 
With eyes and lips that sweetly correspond, To any- who throws his gold away, For —— for which a dime would overpay, it’s a-foot. 
Some vy, some _ some petite, and some tall, Buys parse, garters, cushions, babies’ shoes, But vet nee soe dollars do we buy 
bers all— . hate’er you choose. ° : bs 
From rene rises evening’: e pretty rogues full of gay witcheries are ; Flushed cheek. and musical laughter, costlier far A Morsner’s Lamzent.—A- mother, not long sin 
How preuiily Fo vex eed = Not-guite so-kind Ks they Than aught that Fate can give was lamenting the loss of a child (one of a family Cs) 
Our weaker se: On the next day, , To men that live eight). ‘ re she said, “there was just enough 
When they sell nothings at a gay Bazar. If you should call just. after the Bazar. Till Aphrodite sings at a Bazar. for a cotillion, and they did dance so prettily.” 
. a re 
ae An ingenious qnack is tryin; 
to prove that Absalom ha | 
have used some of his ‘ re- 
storative,” else he could not 
 bave had such long hair. 
> 
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VICTIMS OF THE FAIR—‘‘ AMONG THIEVES.” 


An ImprrrroT AnGEL.—One 
of the younger members of the 
French Legation at Washing- 


at a “German” 
.’8, he was in- 
troduced to a witty lady who 
had an ugly flat nose. The 
polite Frenchman discreetly 
eomplimented her on her dan- 
cing, to which she archly re- 
plied, “Ah! I have heard you 
are a flatterer; but you can not 
find it in your heart to compli- 
ment me on my personal beau- 
ty so you praise my dancing.” 
“Madame,” was the reply, 
with a Parisian'bow, “ he are 
an angel from heaven, but you 
fell upon your nose.” 
Oo 


A Cxosx Gawx—Courting. 
— 
WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 


Tune.—Music’s argument. 
le.—Your writing and 
mine—especially yours. 
Tyrant. — Sometimes Papa, 
sometimes Mamma, some- 
times Baby—but very much 
amma. 
Understanding.—W hat is be- 
neath a woman’s sole to dis- 
cuss. 
‘ndertaker.—Black Stick in 
waiting—for all of us. 
Variations, mus. — Assault 
and battery on a favorite air. 
Vice.—What women of the 
epoch assume, though they 
have it not. 
Victory.—The happy pos- 
sessor of a car woman is al- 
ways wanting to drive. 
‘ine.—Wine in the wood. 
Virtue.—A vice when made 
too prominent. 
Voice.—What makes anight- 
ingale of Mrs. Jay in her J.’s 
ears, and voice versd. 
‘aist.—A moveable feast 


Whim.—A fly that buzzes in 
the empty chamber of the 
brain. 


Widow.—An old soldier on 
half-pay—ready to join at a 
moment’s notice. 

a acre crown of glory to 
her husband—or a crown of 
thorns. 

Will.—In her favor is as. good 
as the deed. 

Wine.—the juice to pay. 

Wit.—The truffle of conver- 
sation. 

Woman.—The first who add- 
ed woe to man. 

Youth.—The only age which 
feels too young. 

Zoo.—A place of worship for 
monkeys. 

—————~»——-— 


Tue Fasnions.—The ladies 

o to such lengths now in 
eens, that their trains are as 
extensive as excursion trains. 
Even the short walking-dress, 
or robe courte is a little above 
two feet. 

—_—_——»——_ 


Tue Untversat Metrio Sys- 
vEM.—One measure in which 
all civilized nations agree— 
The church-yard. 

eat rear ree 
VERY FOR METEOROLOGISTS. 
—When a ‘storm has been 
brewing in the air, has the 
downfall ever been known to 
take the shape of beer? 





Brow um up!—A scientific 
correspondent. writes to us 
that he sees in the newspapers 
*“* Borwick’s Baking Powder,” 
and wishes to say that if he is, 
he is doing a very dangerous 
thing, and that there’s safe to 
be an explosion. 

——_—_—~————_ 

Marrrmontmar.—A_ genile- 
man, endowed with a great 
deal of brass, desires to meet 
with a lady possessing a cor- 
responding amount of tin. 

—_—>——_ 

Wuo's Arzram?—A little 
three-year-old was in the hab- 
it of neipeie himself to crack- 
ers in the pantry—lifting the 
tin lid and plunging his hand 
into the stone jar for them. 
One day, after listening to 
‘stories about rats, he went 
after a cracker, and hearin, 
some noise that he imagine 
was made by the rats, he 
rushed ‘back to the parlor, 
and with flushed face said 
“Muzzer, I ain't afraid of 
wats, but I’se sotiredI couldn't 
lift the lid.” 

———_———--— 

Preorovs (s)ToNES.—Lovers’ 

vows ! 
so ‘ 

A long-headed man is never 

head-long. 
—>—_ 

“Little boys should be seen 
and not heard,” as young Pre- 
cocity coolly remarked to his 
teacher when he could not 
say his lesson. 





